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THE INAUGURATION OF THE REV. PROFESSOR 
GEORGE W. RICHARDS, D.D., LL.D. 


ADDRESS BY 
JOHN W. APPEL, ESQ., PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Representing the Board of Trustees, I gladly extend to Dr. 
Richards heartfelt congratulations upon this his inauguration as 
president of the Seminary. 

This ceremony, the first of its kind in the history of the Semi- 
nary, shows that a new importance is being attached to the office 
of president, due to the rapid growth of the institution in recent 
years. This applies to the material as well as to the spiritual 
interests of the Seminary, both of which have been gradually impos- 
ing new duties and responsibilities upon the president. The busi- 
ness interests of the Seminary especially have grown to such dimen- 
ye as almost to require the services of a dean or other such 
officer. 

There was a time when there was no president of the Seminary. 
The chief executives were the treasurer and the janitor. Then, 
by degrees, the president of the faculty assumed the duties of the 
office until finally the position as it now exists was created. No 
one hears now of a seminary without a president, and these services 
show how necessary and important the office has become in our 
institution. We do not wish to magnify the office unduly, but we 
feel assured that its scope and influence will increase with the 
growth of the Seminary. 

1 These addresses were delivered at the inau tion of Prof, George W. 
Richards as President of the Theological inary of the Reformed 
Church, at Lancaster, Pa., on January 4, 1921. 
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The presidency of the Seminary is one of the highest and most 
honorable positions in the Church, but it carries with it corre- 
sponding responsibilities. 

The president of the Seminary stands for the Seminary, and 
upon his shoulders rests, to a great degree, the responsibility of 
its success or failure. In other words, the policy of the Seminary 
is supposed to be the policy of the president. For this reason it 
is of the utmost importance that the incumbent of the office should 
receive the sympathy and support of the faculty, the boards and 
the Synods within whose jurisdiction the institution stands ; other- 
wise he might be held responsible for policies which he never 
advocated. 

We bespeak for Dr. Richards the support of these various agencies 
of the Seminary. 

With a full sense of the importance of the office, we congratulate 
ourselves that Dr. Richards is so well qualified to fill it. A bril- 
liant preacher, an inspiring teacher, a young man in the full tide 
of buoyant life, a leader in our denomination and in inter-church 
councils—he is exceptionally fitted for the place and will fill 
it with dignity and honor. He enters upon the duties of his 
office under most favorable conditions. So far as competent 
professors and suitable accommodations for students are concerned 
the Seminary was never better equipped than it is today, and so 
far as its material interests are concerned the Church was never 
more ready than now to give adequate support. 

With the retirement of Dr. Bowman, Dr. Schaeffer, Dr. Craw- 
ford and myself, the last link connecting the new with the old 
order of the Seminary will have been servered. Our lives are 
rooted back to the times of Dr. Harbaugh and his contemporaries, 
including Dr. Schaff, whose illustrious son is honoring this occa- 
sion with his presence, and we are the only persons connected with 
the Seminary (and I was about to say in this vast audience), who 
were acquainted with these men of former days and who heard 
them preach and teach. After our passing those men will be 
known only by tradition. There will be no personal witnesses of 
their personalities. And it is with these feelings crowding upon 
us that we extend our welcome to Dr. Richards as the newly 
elected president of the Seminary. 


“Morituri Salutamus.” 


But this salutation only means that “the old order changeth, 
yielding place to the new.” 

Today we are augurs, divining the future, for this is the 
meaning of inauguration. 

From this day forth there will develop a new phase in the life 
of the Seminary, if indeed it has not already begun. 

One generation cannot do the work of another generation, and 
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the Seminary is even now being confronted with problems never 
dreamed of by our forefathers. 

We are in a new age of reconstruction and readjusment, and the 
church is being forced to make practical application of the prin- 
ciples of religion to the new problems that are confronting the 
whole social and industrial order. 

We have long recognized the mission of the church in the 
regeneration of society, but just how the mission is to be accom- 
plished in a practical way has not yet been definitely settled. 

Dr. Nevin years ago said: 

“Tt is a libel on Christ to say that His religion has nothing 
to do with wars and politics, or the fine arts, or the sciences, or 
common social life. It must unite itself with all these, inwardly 
and profoundly, so as to transfigure them fully into its own image 
before it shall have accomplished its mission in the world.” 

Today we agree with the principle, but there are differences 
of opinion as to the way in which it is to be applied—just how far 
and in what way the church shall meddle in wars and politics, fine 
arts and sciences, or common social life. The solution of these ques- 
tions calls for wise leadership on the part of the church. 

One of the favorable signs of the times is that the churches, 
recognizing their full responsibility in this new age, with their 
federations and plans of union, are codperating in a rational way 
in dealing with these questions. 

The union of the churches, in which Dr. Richards is especially 
interested, may not be accomplished—the plan may be too broadly 
exclusive are too narrowly inclusive—but the effort towards union 
has already served a good purpose in bringing the churches to- 
gether in a practical way in their religious work. ° 

We look upon Dr. Richards’ inauguration as coming at an 
auspicious time. We wish him a long and prosperous administra- 
tion, and we hope that under his leadership and with the co- 
operation of the faculty, the boards and the Church the Seminary 
may become an ever-increasing power in the education of young 
men for the ministry and in the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. 

ADDRESS BY 
THE REVEREND JAMES CRAWFORD, D.D., PRESIDENT OF THE 
BOARD OF VISITORS. 

The Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church is our 
oldest school, rich in its traditions, famed for great teachers. It 
is a training school for spiritual leadership, meeting the de- 
mands of the Church for an educated ministry. It is the main 
source of the strength of our pupils and pastoral ministrations, 
of the unity of spirit and thought prevailing among our people, 
of the wisdom of our legislative judgments and operations. It 
has created a ministerial brotherhood whose fellowship it is a 
privilege and joy to share. 
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Carlisle, York, Mercersburg, Lancaster are historic names for 
sign posts which mark characteristic eras of our history. As we 
stand at the close of one of them, and in the presence of some 
of its notable accomplishments, we may say of the retiring presi- 
dent, Dr. Bowman, the Master Builder, as was said of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, “si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” As St. 
Paul’s is a memorial of Wren’s genius, in like manner the build- 
ings on these grounds will ever keep green in our memories the 
name, fame and untiring labors of President John C. Bowman. 

The present occasion also marks the beginning of another era, 
which we may forecast as the most remarkable in its history. As 
we stand in the dim light of its dawning we may hear the voice 
of God, saying: “Old things are passing away. Behold! I am 
making all things new!” We are at the threshold of the re- 
construction of the world. Coming events are casting their 
shadows before us. They are pregnant with deep meanings, stir- 
ring events, momentous issues. These shadows may create dismal 
forebodings in the hearts of those who look as through a glass, 
darkly, but to men of faith they foretell the coming of a reor- 
ganized and better world. 

Into the crucible of the new era the Church of Jesus Christ 
will also be cast for the renewal of its spirit and vigor. The 
ultimate of the times is “Christ or Chaos.” That choice marks 
their seriousness and the necessity of the Church to gird itself 
anew for the conflict. Above all other of our agencies the Theo- 
logical Seminary must firmly stand with God in stabilizing the 
reconstructed world upon the foundations of education, morality 
and religion. Such is the problem. Such is our duty. 

Upon the threshold of the new age, you, Dr. Richards, have 
been called by the voice of the Church to preside over this reverend 
institution, to direct and manage its varied interests, and to guide 
it as a spiritual force through the mazes of the coming years. 

In the management of its material and educational interests 
you will represent the authority of the Board of Trustees and the 
Board of Visitors, into whose hands the three Synods have entrusted 
its welfare. You will represent the work and claims of the Semi- 
nary before the Church, and the needs of the Church before the 
Seminary. You are to guard the purity of its teachings, to main- 
tain its discipline and promote its efficiency and usefulness. 

In the discharge of your duties we believe that you will com- 
bine invention with imitation, knowledge with zeal, caution with 
enterprise, prudence with executive ability, and, further, that you 
will crown these qualities with the gifts and graces of a Christian 
spirit. 

We realize and appreciate the fact that in combining the duties 
of the presidency with those of your professorship of church his- 
tory we are greatly increasing your labors and taxing your strength. 
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The position to which you are called is not a sinecure. It is a 
sacrifice. Your willingness to serve evidences your interest in the 
welfare of the institution, and merits the gratitude of the Church. 

The honor conferred through your election is the highest which 
the Church can confer. It has been bestowed upon you not only 
because of your eminent fitness for the office, but also as an ex- 
pression of appreciation of the valued services you have rendered 
as professor of church history in the Theological Seminary. 

Our prayer is that God may spare your life for service in the 
church, preserve your health and increase your strength for the 

rformance of the arduous and responsible duties to which you 
ob been called. 


THE SEMINARY AND THE CHURCH. 
PRESIDENT GEORGE W. RICHARDS, D.D., LL.D. 


About twenty years ago, in this place and in the presence of 
some of you, I was installed as Professor of Church History. I 
then delivered the customary address. Professor Wm. Lyon 
Phelps, in the last number of the North American Review, says: 
“Every work of talent has three dimensions, length, breadth and 
depth.” From a recent conversation with an almost elderly dame 
of “College Hill,” who was present on that occasion and who is 
blessed with an annoyingly retentive memory, I surmise my dis- 
course was memorable more for length than for depth. Be that 
as it may, I vividly recall with what diffidence I entered upon the 
work assigned me. And well I might, for it would have taken 
a degree of boldness, not far removed from presumption, and it 
would have been a sure proof of unfitness, for a comparatively in- 
experienced youth rashly to fill a chair once occupied by Philip 
Schaff, Elnathan Higbee, and Thomas G. Apple. The first of these 
men came to be recognized on two continents as one of the foremost 
church. historians in the world; the second was known as a 
brilliant educator not only in Pennsylvania but in the United 
States, and the third I own fondly as my teacher, in whom the 
historical spirit and the philosophical mind blended in a person- 
ality of rare charm, and to whom I feel an indebtedness. ever 
increasing with the passing years. 

The years have added to my life, if not wisdom, at least ex- 
perience. Yet it is with no less diffidence that I accept the call 
to the presidency than I did to the professorship. With respect 
verging on reverence and with affection that is born of years of 
fellowship with teachers and colleagues tried and true, I shall 
always remember my predecessors in office—Dr. Gerhart, Dr. 
Gast, and Dr. Bowman. In the presence of the Alumni of the 
Seminary and of the ministers and members of the Reformed 
Church, it would be a work of supererogation indeed to speak of 
their splendid virtues and invaluable services. 
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The office of the presidency itself has had its te. a of develop- 
ment. It came by evolution rather than by ecclesiastical fiat. 
Time was when here, as in other seminaries, the president was 
little more than the chairman of faculty meetings. Those were 
the blessed days when every professor did what was right in his 
own eyes and when, so far as he was concerned, there was but one 
department elect of the Lord. The only person, who had the 
semblance of authority and power, was the treasurer. Occasionally 
in a fit of infinite riches of grace, he would condescend to send a 
check for a minor fraction of the last half year’s salary, in re- 
turn for which the professors, overwhelmed with joy unspeakable, 
sang everlasting praises unto his name. 

Times change and we change with them. Seminaries, like 
Israel of old, yearned for a king over them to judge them like 
the other nations in the world of letters, even the colleges; and 
God gave them presidents. Slowly but surely the office was magni- 
fied, until this day, for the first time, the president-elect of the 
Seminary is inducted into office in a public service which, we trust, 
may become at least a pleasant memory, if not an inspiration of 
new interest in the work of theological schools generally. For 
it matters little what the size of the seminary or of its con- 
stituency, or the place of its location or its name, may be, all 
seminaries share the same high purpose and solemn responsibility 
—the preparation of men for the ministry of Jesus Christ in this 
age. The task was never more complex and difficult than now, 
and can be performed, even with relative success, only with the 
courage and wisdom born of grace and truth in Jesus Christ. 

The subject that naturally claims our attention on this occa- 
sion is the Seminary and the Church; how they are related to 
each other, and how they are to work together for something 
greater than either or both—for the Kingdom of God upon earth. 


I 


Let us first consider what the Seminary has received from the 
Church. These grounds and buildings, the endowments, and the 
annual appropriation for maintenance are a perpetual witness to 
the loyalty and generosity of ministers and members to the first 
educational institution of their Church. From its beginnings the 
support of the Seminary came, not from a few men and women of 
great wealth, but from the moderate means of a vast number of 
people of every station in life. There is scarcely a congregation 
in the three Synods that has not from time to time given to this 
cause. With the gifts has come a lively interest in the welfare 
of the institution, which has been its strength in the past and 
which augurs well for its future. 

It is a far cry from the rented room in Dickinson College at 
Carlisle nearly a hundred years ago, by way of a one-story school- 
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house at York, the Seminary Hall at Mercersburg, a twenty years’ 
sojourn with happy memories in the central building of Franklin 
and Marshall College to this place with all its buildings and equip- 
ment. The stages on the way mark progress, not merely in space 
but also in spirit. Through all thé years it was a work of faith, 
a labor of love with the patience of hope. 

The Seminary received more than a body from the Church 
which gave it birth. It breathed into it a living soul, its spirit and 
life. This the pioneers brought with them from the Rhineland and 
from Switzerland, not to forget influential French and Dutch 
elements among them. Recently there has been a marked resurg- 
ence of the Gallic and a recession of the Teutonic in their descend- 
ants. In plain words, some of the Pennsylvania Germans have 
suddenly discovered that they are Pennsylvania Frenchmen, lack- 
ing nothing of their Huguenot ancestry save that they are a little 
shy on the accent. The early fathers in America were of the 
Reformed branch of Protestantism and their nearest kin in the 
faith were the Reformed Churches of Scotland, England, France 
and Hungary. All these churches had in common the name “ Re- 
formed,” and were more or less Calvinistic; yet each in time 
developed its distinctive genuis and characteristics in doctrine, 
cultus, and polity. 

This sense of otherness or distinctness the Reformed fathers 
did not lose in their passage across the Atlantic. It amounted to. 
little more than the vague, undefined and yet irresponsible and 
formative thing in human life, a denominational consciousness. By 
virtue of it they withstood the allurement of absorption by sur- 
rounding churches, which would have been the line of least resist- 
ance in their struggle for life, and in the face of almost insuper- 
able obstacles they courageously organized another among the 
many churches in the woods of Penn. To use the language of an 
early document their motive was “to escape the slanderous sects,” 
“to set up a pure religious worship agreeable to God’s word and 
according to the order of the Reformed Church.” In these days 
of federation and union such an attitude would be denounced as 
sectarian bigotry; in those days it was denominational loyalty. 
To do otherwise then would have been betrayal of a sacred trust 
which the Great Head of the Church had committed to them. 

In the hearts of the fathers and founders in this country, there 
were certain inarticulated convictions which none the less con- 
trolled their actions in their new surroundings. 

As the heirs of Zwingli and Calvin, Olevianus and Ursinus, 
they could not help but demand an educated ministry. They 
were, in this respect, true to the traditions of the churches “by 
law established ” in Europe, and differed from many of the dis- 
senting sects who dismissed the school teacher and overburdened 
the Holy Spirit. Of the sixty-four ministers in the Reformed 
Coetus of Pennsylvania, 1747-1793, thirty-five were taught in the 
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schools of Germany and Switzerland and twenty-nine were trained 
in this country, most of them in the homes of Reformed pastors, 
some of which were miniature theological schools. The neces- 
sity of a seminary made itself felt with the expanding church. 
The coetal letter to the Reverend Fathers of Holland in 1785 
proposed “the establishment of a school in the central part of 
Pennsylvania in which young men might be prepared for the 
ministry.” But, for reasons which we need not now discuss, forty 
years elapsed before the Theological Seminary was opened at 
Carlisle, Pa., and a new era in the history of the Church began. 

Another of the inarticulated characteristics of the Reformed 
pioneers was the spirit of openmindedness, which is far from 
sayng that the fathers and mothers were all blessed with an open 
mind. Yet at opportune times that which was a latent tradition 
became an active trait in the group as a whole. The historian 
need not be told how soon the Reformers and their followers in 
the sixteenth century came under the spell of the dogmatic spirit, 
and how the freedom of the Christian man remained a theory but 
ceased to be a fact. One, therefore, grasps all the more eagerly 
at the least evidence of freedom in the early traditions. 

To go to a fontal source of the Reformed Church. The Church 
of Zurich, in 1532, adopted certain ordinances and appended the 
following statement: 

“Tf ever anything more convenient, more true, and better than 
these articles should be discovered, we shall always be subject to 
the truth, and ready thankfully to accept that which is better.” 

While we still hear the echoes of the celebration of the landing 
of the Pilgrims, we cannot resist the repetition of the words of 
Robinson’s sermon in this connection: 

“Tf God reveal anything to you by any other instrument of his, 
be as ready to receive it as ever you were to receive any truth by my 
ministry ; for I am verily persuaded, I am confident, the Lord has 
more truth yet to break forth out of His holy word.” 

So men spoke on great occasions when the angels of their better 
nature were touched, but the groups which they addressed were only 
too quick to return to the even tenor of their dogmatic ways. 

By way of contrast and to illustrate the difficulty of maintaining 
openmindedness, we shall turn to the words of Professor Park 
in 1865, who would have had many applauding hearers in the Re- 
formed Church, when he said: 

“We are Calvinists mainly, essentially, in all the essentials of 
our faith, And the man who, having pursued a three years’ 
course of study—having studied the Bible in the original lan- 
guage—is not a Calvinist, is not a respectable man.” 

We can cite no better illustration of close-mindedness which 
has slammed the door in the face of many a truth that modestly 
knocked for admission and recognition in the household of the 
faithful. 
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A third characteristic in the inarticulated consciousness of the 
Reformed Fathers was their sense of the supremacy and sole suffi- 
eiency of the Christ. It may be called the seed of the Christo- 
centric idea of later theologians. The Reformed Churches through- 
out the world were uncompromisingly loyal to the Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible. Their slogan was, Die nach Gottes Wort 
reformirte Kirche. In the bosom, however, of the Swiss and Ger- 
man Reformed Churches there was hid the feeling that Christ was 
greater than the Scriptures, and that while Christ was in the 
Scriptures, not all the Scriptures were in the Christ. 

Here, perchance, is the fundamental difference between the 
Puritan and the modern Christian. The Puritan made the bibli- 
cal and the Christian equivalent. Perhaps that was the reason he 
hanged witches and Quakers. The modern Christian puts the 
biblical to the test of the Christ-like. For that reason he is more 
humane and sympathetic if not more sincere and resolute. 

It is one thing to believe and practice everything in the sixty- 
six books of the Bible and another thing to believe in Jesus, to 
love Him, to hope in Him, and to live in His spirit. Of course 
the Reformed pioneers did not clearly make this distinction and 
many of their sons even now would resent it. Yet there are suffi- 
cient traces of it from the beginning to serve as an historical prep- 
aration for distinctive theological developments in this country. 

Zwingli tested tradition, whether doctrine or institution, by 
asking the question, Hat uns Christus das gelehrt? (Has Christ 
taught us this?). The Great Synod of Berne in 1532, under 
Capito’s leadership, adopted an article with the caption, “ Christ 
the substance of all doctrine,” which reads as follows: 

“Christ is the sum of the teaching of the Scriptures and what- 
ever is contrary thereto is also adverse to our salvation; and even 
God Himself must be held forth as He is in Christ.” 

The same spirit pulsates in the Heidelberg Catechism which is 
by no means free from metaphysical and theological speculations 
which have little to do with the life of faith. It stresses, how- 
ever, primarily the personal and experimental elements in the 
process of salvation, and evades so many of the issues which are 
incidental in Christianity and have worked for strife rather than 
for peace. It differs from Roman Catholicism and yet it has the 
Catholicity of the Apostles’ Creed. It differs from the Lutheran 
conception of the sacraments, yet it has the mystic depth of 
Luther’s experience of grace. It does not teach the Calvinistic 
doctrine of double predestination, yet it inspires confidence in the 
sovereignty of God and zeal for the glorification of God through 
obedience to His will. It does not define a theory of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, yet it bases its answers upon the word of God 
as manifested in Jesus Christ. 

This was the latent and undefined spirit of the Church which 
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built this Seminary; this was the legacy that the Seminary re- 
ceived from the Church. It was undeveloped, like a field rich in 
ore, which has to be mined and minted into coin bearing the 
superscription of its age and yet also of its King, and circulating 
in the service of the Kingdom. This was the task set for the 
men whom the Church called into the Faculty of the Seminary 
at its beginning, to interpret its consciousness in a new land 
under new conditions, to define its heritage so as to turn it into 
a working asset, and to do its part in the formative stage of a dis- 
tinctively American Christianity. That their work has not been 
unrecognized, the words of Leonard Bacon, in his History of 
American Christianity, witness: “In this institution,” referring 
to the College and Seminary then located at Mercersburg, “ was 
effected a fruitful union of American and German theology. The 
result was to commend to the general attention aspects of truth, 
philosophical, theological, and historical—not previously current 
among American Protestants.” 

The Seminary, however, has received from the Church some- 
thing more valuable than its buildings and endowments, or its 
historical traditions, and that is the sons of its families who were 
given and who gave themselves to the ministry of Christ. If the 
volunteer soldier is the measure of the patriotism of a nation, the 
volunteer student for the ministry is the test of the piety of the 
Church. Its richest and ripest product for the Kingdom of 
God is men moved by the spirit of Christ and trained in the 
schools, to go about like their Master: to teach, to preach, and 
to heal; men who are among their fellows “in Christ’s stead,” 
“stewards of the mysteries of God,” “ministers of reconcilia- 
tion,” witnesses of the Christ with power, appointed preachers, 
apostles, and teachers of the Gentiles. Such are the crown of 
the Seminary’s work and proof of its success. To that end all 
its resources must be expended, all its operations be directed, all 
its scholarship—the most erudite and specialized—must be sub- 
ordinated. 

II 


It remains for us to consider what the Seminary has done for 
the Church. The Seminary was born out of a deeply-felt need. 
The Synod’s Committee on Missions, in its report of 1820, enu- 
merated the congregations without ministers, surveyed fields where 
new congregations ought to be organized, warned against “the 
errors of the Socinians” and against “fanatics” who mistake “ the 
fancies of enthusiasts for revelation and bodily exercise for godli- 
ness.” The committee then proposed a solution for the problems, 
and a safeguard against the dangers of the Church in these words: 
“ A theological school and a missionary establishment are the two 
pillars that must support the temple which we are commanded to 
build for the service of Jehovah.” 
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Thus the Seminary grew out of the missionary interest and the 
missionary work was sustained and promoted through the Semi- 
nary. The two are always vitally related, and their cooperation 
is indispensable for the prosecution of the work of Christ. That 
was the way of Jesus, “ who called unto him whom he would .. . 
that they should be with him, and that he might send them forth 
to preach.” ‘Within five years after the report of the Missionary 
Committee was submitted, the Seminary was founded. 

Mr. Beecher once said that, what he got from his audience in 
mist, he gave back to them in rain. He put into words what 
was in their hearts. That is, also, the function of a seminary in 
relation to its church. While it is the creature of its spirit, it is, 
also, the creator of its genius; while it is the scribe of the past; it 
is also the prophet of the future. It puts into words, into in- 
stitutions, and into the mind and heart of its students, what throbs 
in the bosom of the church which supports it. 

This work was done from the beginning by a faculty composed 
of remarkable men, taught in the foremost universities of Europe 
and America, of national and international reputation, fitted by 
nature and training to teach young men and to develop a distinctive 
denominational consciousness in harmony with past traditions, and 
yet in close relation to the best scholarship and the practical issues 
of their generation. One might have expected to find a Rauch, a 
Nevin, and a Schaff at Cambridge, at New Haven, or at Prince- 
ton, but none would have looked for men of their caliber in the 
obscure mountain village of Mercersberg and in the newly estab- 
lished Seminary of the Reformed Church. Rauch was the philos- 
opher, Nevin the theologian, and Schaff the historian; each tow- 
ering in culture above his constituents and yet each in sympathy 
with the spiritual heritage of the Church and bent on“its inter- 
pretation and development. They were heartily in accord with 
its educational spirit, its openmindedness, its stress on the personal 
and experimental in salvation, its emphasis upon the supremacy of 
Christ in the Scriptures, in the Church, and in the Christian life. 
They took these more or less crude intuitions and put them into 
crystal phrase, nurturing a doctrine that is credible and a piety 
that is livable. They freed themselves from a static and stolid 
dogmatism, from the license of fanaticism, and from a heartless 
rationalism by the exaltation of Jesus Christ and faith in Him as 
the source, the way, and the end of the Christian life. 

Above all they sent out men who were loyal to their Lord, 
zealous for their Church, and had unbounded admiration for 
their professors. The successive faculties have worked and taught, 
not as servile imitators of the fathers, but as free-born sons. 
The Seminary has, accordingly, tried to steer clear of isms, rang- 
ing from anabaptism to Eddyism; and has aimed at a well-bal- 
anced interpretation of life and truth through the life and teach- 
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ing of Jesus Christ. It has recognized as central and normative 
the truth of the confession, “I believe that Jesus is my Savior 
and my Lord.” It feels itself unhampered by secondary doctrines 
and ordinances which have divided the Church, and yet it is 
bound by the grace of God in Christ and the will of God in His 
word. It has the breadth of the gospel and the limitations of the 
Christ. It welcomes the discoveries of science and the truth of 
philosophy, and seeks to reconstruct theology in the light of a new 
age. While it believes that Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever, it none the less insists that His gospel must 
always be related to the thought and the life of the land and times 
in which it is proclaimed. The gospel is unchangeable but theol- 
ogy, the scientific interpretation of the gospel, is constantly chang- 
ing. It welcomes the results of biblical criticism, both in the Old 
and the New Testament, for its faith is not based upon a book but 
upon the living person who is made known through the book. 
Only that in the Old and the New Testament, which accords with 
the spirit of Jesus, it accepts as authoritative. Our faith, then, 
rests not upon a book, an institution, a dogma, or a theory of 
inspiration, but upon the living God manifested through His 
Son Jesus Christ, whose words and deeds are recorded in the 
a and who opposes Himself in the hearts of His followers. 

ile the Seminary has paid due tribute to accurate and com- 
prehensive scholarship, it has always recognized that the objects 
of Christian faith are apprehended not by scientific investigation 
but by spiritual intuition. We learn to know Christ and Him 
crucified by the obedience of faith and not by the logic of reason. 
The primary purpose of the Seminary, therefore, is not the teach- 
ing of theology but the training of Christian men for service in 
the ministry of reconciliation. Scholarship itself must be a means 
to this end. We need scholarly ministers, but ministerial scholars 
will no: suffice. We have no more sympatay with theological 
erudition, that has no contact with men and women in the struggle 
for life, than with the shallow sentimental pietism that luxuriates 
in stony places because there is no deepness of earth. We should 
like to see the vision of the prophet, the patience of the saint, the 
enthusiasm of the evangelist, and the accuracy of the scientist 
blend in our modern man of God, whether he be a foreign mis- 
sionary or the minister of a metropolitan church. 

While the Seminary has been the creature of the Reformed 
Church in the United States and is now sustained by it, it has 
never been denominational in a sectarian sense. The term “ Re- 
formed” fortunately is so comprehensive that it lends itself, not 
only to the particularism of Calvinism, but to the catholicity con- 
noted by the term Christian. No one of its professors ever thought 
of a Reformed commentary of the Bible, a Reformed theology, or 
a Reformed interpretation of church history. Things like that 
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once were and perhaps still are, but are rapidly ceasing to be. 
Students for the ministry of any evangelical church have had no 
ground for offense in the teaching of the class-room, save that 
they have not heard their sectarian shibboleths pronounced. Not- 
withstanding its irenic spirit, the Seminary has trained men 
mostly for the ministry of the Reformed Church and through them 
has communicated its spirit to the Reformed people. 

We prize highly the organic relation between the congrega- 
tions and the Seminary through the synods and the classes. They 
are both ‘vitally and legally related. Whether it is generally rec- 
ognized or not, the congregations are largely what the seminary 
makes them, and the seminary is what the congregations make 
it. Like people like priest, like priest like people. Students for 
the ministry are defined by the constitution as more than laymen 
and on the way to the ministry, under the supervision of a classis. 
Professors are elected by synods somewhat like ministers are 
chosen by congregations. The Board of Visitors and the Board 
of Trustees are to the Seminary what the consistory and the trus- 
tees are to the congregation, a medium of communication and 
conference between synod and school. 

One can easily imagine how such a relation may become an im- 
pediment to the freedom of teaching and action of professors. 
Yet the experience of almost a century in this institution proves 
that instead of a hindrance it has been a great help in every 
way. It has been a means of inspiring mutual confidence, of an 
exchange of counsel, of close codperation in the interest of the 
institution and for the furtherance of the welfare of the Church. 
This relation, we trust, will continue in the future, even closer than 
in the past. . 

Last year representatives of each of the Boards of the Church 
delivered lectures on their work before the two upper classes. 
This is now a permanent part of the course with a view to bring 
the student into direct contact with the activities of the Church 
at large, to give him a vision of the field beyond the congregation, 
and to beget an intelligent enthusiasm for the missionary, educa- 
tional, and benevolent work in general. At this time, when 
faculties of seminaries are planning a reconstruction of the cur- 
riculum to adjust it to the needs of the times, we welcome a pro- 
posed conference on that subject with a committee of the Board 
of Visitors. For we believe that the new theological curriculum 
ought to be wrought out, not in an a priori way by scholars alone, 
but in the light of the common experience and wisdom of pro- 
fessors, ministers, and people. It is not enough to consider what 
subjects are to be taught, but it is necessary, also, to keep an eye 
upon the various kinds of work that are required on the field, and 
upon the diversity of gifts of the men in preparation for the work. 
So far as possible, in the too brief course of three years, there 
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ought to be a proper balance between the theoretical studies and 
the practical disciplines, so as to fit out “workmen that need not 
be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” 


III 


We have spoken of the mutual relation of the Seminary and 
the Church. Each, however, will fail in its purpose, if it does not 
find the goal of its efforts in something above itself. The Semi- 
nary does not exist merely for the Reformed Church, nor does 
the Reformed Church exist for itself or for the Seminary. Both 
must have the motive and the end of their endeavor in that which 
includes and yet transcends all churches and schools—the King- 
dom of God. Its nearness and its presence were the substance 
of the gospel which Jesus first proclaimed in Galilee. 

After the lapse of many centuries that message has come with 
new meaning and power to our generation. It means the trans- 
formation of men and nations, in all the relations of life, into a 
fellowship of holy love as exemplified in Jesus. The power for its 
realization is the creative and recreative energy of the spirit of 
the living, the dying, and the rising Christ. The new vision sets a 
new task for the churches and inspires a new motive for the 
ministry. 

The two irreconcilable antitheses in human life, which stand out 
in bold relief against the background of the gospel, are the world 
and the Kingdom of God. They cannot forever exist side by 
side. The one, civitas terrena, must eventually yield its place 
to the other, civitas dei, or vice versa. 

Think of the world that looms up before us—a solid, firmly- 
knit, callous, and colossal mass. Look at its‘inveterate customs, 
its self-sufficiency, its pride of life, its appeal to all that is low 
and sensual in man, its craving for money, its lust for pleasure, its 
appaling intemperance; the same in spirit today as it was in the 
time of the Caesars. No wonder Christians have always stood 
aghast before it and have fallen into a mood of hopeless despair. 
They took refuge in various devices to escape it. They turned for 
solace to adventism, to monasticism, to the compromise of Catholic- 
ism, to the heavenly hope of Protestantism, to anything, but to 
the firm resolve to face the world, grapple with it, and to subdue 
it to the mastery of the Christ. The Church can no longer with 
impunity sidestep the world; it must overcome it. This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. 

That is the task for which we call and enlist the youth of the 
Church. It will not be accomplished by reeds shaken with the 
wind, by men clothed in soft raiment and dwelling in kings’ 
houses. It will require men of sterner stuff, of prophetic fire, 
ready to serve, to suffer, to die, ready to venture in faith to do what 
God’s love alone can do,—to transform men and nations, savage 
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and enlightened, into a Christ-like political, social, and industrial 
order, so that the kingdoms of the world will become the Kingdom 
of our Lord and of His Christ. One can value aright the work 
of the theological seminary, only when he sees it in the light of 
the task of the Church. In the words of the apostle it is “to 
train men to endure hardships as good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” 

The farmers and shopkeepers of Scrooby, more than three hun- 
dred years ago, with a spirit of initiation and freedom which led 
them far beyond the scope of their immediate vision, covenanted 
together “to walk in all his ways, made known to them or to be 
made known unto them, according to their best endeavors, what- 
soever it should cost them, the Lord assisting them.” Bradford 
adds, “ And that it did cost them something this ensuing history 
will declare.” That was the spirit of the pioneers of a new church 
and a new world. They had caught a faint glimpse of the dawn 
of _— day and felt the thrill of new light breaking from His 
word. 

Perhaps we are again in the dawn. More than once one world 
has died and another has been borm. The present world is shat- 
tered, rent asunder, bleeding from the gaping wounds of war. It 
is a dying world. The streaks of the dawn of the coming world 
are visible on the horizon; the new light must become new life 
and the new life must be wrought out into a new covenant—the 
covenant of men who will have the courage to face the world, 
to grapple with it in faith, to suffer in it, to die for it—and to 
do all to make it Christ-like, whatever it may cost them. And 
that it will cost them something, the ensuing history of the Church 
will declare. 

LANCASTER, Pa. 





II. 


THE ANNIVERSARY AND THE INAUGURAL SERVICES 
AT THE MEETING OF THE PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
IN GRACE REFORMED CHURCH, PITTSBURGH, 
PA., OCT. 15, 1920. 


DAVID B. LADY. 


The Pittsburgh Synod of the Reformed Church in the United 
States was organized in Grace Reformed Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
February 11, 1870. The first annual meeting was held in Buffalo 
on the first Wednesday in November of the.same year. At the 
annual meeting, November 18, 1918, in Somerset, it was decided 
to meet in Grace Church, Pittsburgh, in 1920, in celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of Synod’s organization. 

At the meeting of Synod in Jeanette in 1819 “the ministers 
of Pittsburgh, with Rev. F. C. Nau, D.D., chairman, in consulta- 
tion, Rev. D. B. Lady, D.D., were instructed to prepare a program 
for the jubilee meeting of Synod.” 

Synod met on Monday evening, October 11, 1920. The special 
anniversary service was held on Wednesday evening, October 13. 
Rev. N. D. Darbaker, D.D., presided. The scripture lesson was 
read by Rev. A. K. Kline. Rev. Jacob F. Snyder led the assembly 
in prayer. Rev. David B. Lady, D.D., made a brief introductory 
and historical statement. The memorial address was delivered by 
Rev. A. E. Truxal, D.D., and Rev. A. J. Heller, D.D., offered 
the closing prayer. The benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
S. G. Wagner. These features were interspersed with appropriate 
anthems and hymns. 

The men participating in this service were veterans. Rev. 
Jacob F. Snyder entered the ministry in 1863 and has served con- 
gregations in the Synod since that time. Dr. Truxal and Dr. 
Lady began their work in 1872 and always served in the Synod. 
Dr. Truxal was born, brought up, catechised and confirmed near 
Greensburg and was a student for the ministry in Westmoreland 
Classis, the oldest Classis in the Synod. The other men on the 
program spent most of their ministry in this Synod. Revs. 
Snyder, Kline and Dr. Darbaker were born and brought up within 
the bounds of Synod, in fact, in Westmoreland Classis, and were 
under the care of this Classis while students for the ministry. 
Rev. Snyder and Dr. Heller were members of the Synod and were 


present at its organization. 
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The addresses delivered on this occasion are printed in this 
number of the Review for permanent preservation. 

An equally important and interesting service was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, October 14, the inaugural service for the induc- 
tion of the Professor of Practical Theology, Rev. E. 8S. Bromer, 
D.D., elected a year before by the Synod at Jeannette, into his 
responsible office. 

This service was in charge of the officers of Synod. The presi- 
dent, Rev. Paul B. Rupp, presided. The scripture lesson was read 
by Rev. W. H. Cogley, corresponding secretary of Synod. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. J. C. Bowman, the retiring incumbent of the 
chair into which Dr. Bromer was being inducted. The minute 
of the election, the call and its acceptance were read by Rev. J. 
Harvey Mickley, D.D., stated clerk of Synod. The declaration 
and affirmation was administered by Rev. John W. Pontius, one 
of Synod’s representatives on the Board of Visitors of the Semi- 
nary. The charge to the Professor was made by Rev. Paul B. 
Rupp, President of Synod. The Inaugural Address was delivered 
by Rev. Prof. Dr. E .S. Bromer. The benediction was pronounced 
by Rev. Prof. Dr. H. J. Christman, President of Central Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Dayton, O. 

These addresses are also printed in this number of the REvIEw. 


McKNIGHTSTOWN, Pa. 





III. 


ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS, GRACE CHURCH, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA., OCTOBER 13, 1920. 


DAVID B. LADY. 


The word anniversary is evidently a combination of two Latin 
words: Annis, year, and Vertere, to turn. It means literally the 
return of the year. The anniversary of an event is the day, a year, 
or two years, or more, from the time on which the event took 
place. The declaration of America’s independence was made on 
the 4th of July, 1776; and every 4th of July since has been an 
anniversary of that act; and the 4th of July, 1876, was the 100th 
anniversary of that act. 

An anniversary is possible because time does not moye forward 
in a stright line, as the crow flies, or even in a crooked line, like 
a stream of water flowing through valleys, between higher ground 
and hills, but in circles, as the second, the minute, the hour, the 
day, the week, the month, the year, the decade, the century. The 
second is a circle, the minute is a circle made up of 60 second, 
the hour, a circle made up of 60 minutes, the day, a circle made 
up of 24 hours, the week, a circle made up of 7 days, the year, a 
circle made of of 52 weeks, the century a circle made up of 100 
years. The years are said to roll, as in the hymn beginning: 
“When rolling years brought on the day.” Time is said to roll, 
as in the lines: 


Backward! roll backward, O, Time, in thy flight, 
And make me a boy again, just for to-night. 


God made the universe, we are told in the biblical account of 
the creation, in six days, and rested on the seventh day. We com- 
memorate, among other things, the completion of the creation 
every seventh day of the week, by resting from our week-day toil. 

A year is a complete circle, impressively so. A century is a 
circle made up of 100 yearly circles. A half century is a circle 
made up of 50 yearly circles. 

On the 11th of February, 1870, 50 years ago, after the necessary 
constitutional steps had been taken to make their action ecclesi- 
astically legal, the pastors and delegated elders of four Classis, 
west of the Allegheny Mountains and east of the Ohio line, met 
in the old Grace Reformed Church on the corner of Grant and 
Webster Streets in Pittsburgh and organized themselves into the 
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Pittsburgh Synod, electing officers and attending to some neces- 
cary preliminary work. 

At this initial meeting these ministers who are still living were 
present, and took part in the proceedings: Walter E. Krebs, 
D.D., Andrew J. Heller, D.D., John H. Stepler, D.D., Jacob F. 
Snyder, and Thomas F. Stauffer. Rev. Jacob F. Snyder and Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Heller are members of this Synod. 

The first regular annual meeting of the Synod was held in 
Zion’s Reformed Church of Buffalo, N. Y., on the first Wednes- 
day of November of the same year. In addition to those still 
living who attended the meeting for organization in Pittsburgh 
in February, there were present at Buffalo in November, Rev. J. 
I. Swander, D.D., and Elder William R. Barnhart. All the others 
have gone over to the great majority. 

The Synod has passed its childhood, its youth, its early man- 
hood, and is now in the full vigor of its mature life and strength. 
And it is hoped and expected that it will prove its maturity and 
strength by subscribing and paying more than its full share of 
the Forward Movement contribution of $11,000,000 which the 
Reformed Church has undertaken to secure, as well as by engaging 
in its full portion of the other Forward Movement activities, and 
as a consequence securing for itself its full share of the Forward 
Movement blessings. 

In 1783, 137 years ago, there was one settled Reformed min- 
ister in the territory now embraced in this Synod, the Rev. John 
William Weber, an emigrant from Germany, who closed his work 
with his translation in 1816, and whose body lies at rest in the 
Muehliesen’s graveyard, five miles south of Greensburg, under a 
granite monument erected to his memory by a grateful community 
in 1874, 58 years after his death. 

Sixty years later, in 1845, there were in this district, ten 
settled ministers: Nicholas P. Hacke, Henry Koch, William 
Weinal, Henry Earnest Frederick Voigt, H. G. Ibbeken, Henry 
Knepper, Philip Zeiser, George Leidy, and John Althaus, 

In this year of Grace, 1920, 77 years later still, there are 108 
— many to name in a brief introductory address like 
this. 

Fifty years ago when organized the Synod had a membership 
of 43 ministers, 116 congregations, 8,339 communicants and con- 
tributed for benevolence $5,649.17. Twenty-five years later, in 
1895, there were 136 congregations, 71 ministers, 16,276 com- 
municants and the benevolent contributions were $16,944. In 
1920, the present year, there are 108" ministers, 158 congregations, 
pe communicants, and the benevolent contributions are 

106,600. 


. 1This is seven less than a year ago. This decrease was caused by the 
removal of pastors to other sections of the church. 
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The St. Paul’s Orphans’ Home, the orphans’ home of this 
Synod, began its work in 1867, three years before the Synod came 
into existence, without a foot of ground or a dollar of money 
except what it was in debt for. Now it has 400 acres of land, 
farm buildings, cattle and farming implements and buildings for 
the Home and equipment and furniture worth about $150,000, 
and funds and securities on hand or on their way to the treasury, 
as an endowment, amounting to about $200,000—a total of $350- 
000. 

Many years ago, in 1893, to be specific, this Synod, as a Synod, 
legally by a change in the charter, acquired a share in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Lancaster, and has in the fifty years of its 
existence contributed for permanent improvements and endow- 
ment of the Seminary the sum of $238,552.88, counting in the 
coal of the Beam farm recently sold for about $150,000. 

At the same time similar rights, with their attendant respon- 
sibilities, were secured in Franklin and Marshall College at Lan- 
caster. The Synod has contributed for permanent improvements 
and endowment of the college, in these 50 years, as nearly as 
could be ascertained, $131,667. 

‘Beside this these two last named institutions own the coal under 
about 1800 acres of land in Somerset County, donated by the 
Wilhelm family; and the prospects are that this coal will soon 
come into market and that from one fourth to three fourths of 
a million dollars will be realized from its sale. 

Similar interests have also lately been secured in Hood Col- 
lege for girls at Frederick, Maryland; but very little has been so 
far given for its support. 

These facts have meaning, and are mentioned here as showing 
the interest the ministers and people of Pittsburgh Synod are 
taking in the cause of the orphans, the liberal education of her 
sons and daughters, the preparation of young men for the min- 
istry, and of young men and women for positions of leadership in 
the church and community life. 

These sums of money and other property, so generously con- 
tributed, along with the steady and rapidly increasing gifts to 
Home and Foreign Missions and other benevolent objects are 
noticed as indications of the spiritual condition and progress, as 
the decades passed, of our congregations and people, and our 
growth in grace and the practice of piety and helpfulness. 

We have great cause to congratulate each other on this anni- 
versary occasion on what has been done and to take courage and 
press forward to new and greater progress and achievements in 
the next half century of our history. 


McKnicHTsTOWN, Pa. 





IV. 
PITTSBURGH SYNOD, 1870-1920. 
A. E, TRUXAL, 


The foundations for Pittsburgh Synod were laid by the Ger- 
man, Swiss and Scotch-Irish families that located in western 
Pennsylvania in the early days of our country. They came from 
eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. They were men 
and women of strong physical constitutions and of heroic mind 
and heart, who feared not to dare the dangers of wild beast and 
savage Indian. And with it all they possessed great boldness in 
the Lord and were supported in their trials by their faith and 
trust in Him. The strong and steadfast character of these men 
and women who settled in the forests and glades west of the 
Alleghenies formed the firm and substantial foundation for the 
church established in this portion of the country. For the ex- 
pression and development of their religion they erected in the 
various settlements school houses of a primitive character in 
which their youth were instructed during the week, and the people 
comforted and edified on Sunday by the reading of sermons, the 
singing of hymns and the offering up of prayers. 

The first man to minister unto these people in spiritual] things 
was the licentiate, John Conrad Bucher, who had been an officer 
in Colonel Bouquet’s regiment of Royal Americans. He began his 
labors in 1764—156 years ago—and for five or six years preached 
over a large portion of the territory which now constitutes Pitts- 
burgh Synod. After a long vacancy he was followed in 1783 by 
Rev. John William Weber who ministered unto this scattered flock 
faithfully and selfsacrificingly for a period of thirty-three years. 
Then came Revs. Henry Habliston, Nicholas P. Haeke, John 
Koch and William Winel. Rev. Mr. Haeke served the Greens- 
burg charge the long term of 58 years. 

The pastors and congregations of this field were originally 
members of the mother synod with its headquarters in the east. 
In 1819 they were organized into Western Pennsylvania Classis in 
connection with their synod. But in 1836 the Classis was united 
with the Ohio Synod with the view of aiding in the establishment 
of a seminary in the west. In 1839 the Ohio Synod formed itself 
into a general body and divided its territory into three district 
synods, Western Pennsylvania Classis becoming the first District 
Synod of the Ohio General Synod. Three years later the district 
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synods were again dissolved, and Westmoreland and Erie Classis 
constituted of the First District Synod. In 1850 the portion of 
Westmoreland Classis north of the Kiskiminetas river was con- 
stituted a new classis under the name of Clarion. Jater Clarion 
Classis was divided and St. Paul Classis formed out of a por- 
tion of it. Westmoreland Classis was connected with the Ohio 
Synod, but Clarion and St. Paul Classis united with the Eastern 
Synod. 

"The preliminary requirements having been met, Westmoreland, 
Clarion, St. Paul and West New York Classis were, on February 
11, 1870, organized into a District Synod under the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in the United States. In 1872 two new 
classis were formed—Somerset composed of that portion of West- 
moreland Classis lying east of the Laurel Hill; and Allegheny 
composed of portions of Westmoreland and St. Paul Classis. A 
few years later West New York Classis was dismissed for the 
purpose of uniting with other classes in the formation of the Ger- 
man Synod of the East. In later years the Hungarian Classis 
was added to Pittsburgh Synod, so that at present it is constituted 
of six classes. R 

The first annual meeting of the Synod was held in Buffalo, 
New York, on the first Wednesday in November, 1870, when the 
following statistics were reported: Ministers 50; congregations 
128; members 9,841; benevolent contributions $6,048. Last 
year’s statistics were, ministers 115; congregations 163; members 
26,610; benevolent contributions $90,070. The Synod now has 
fully two and two third times as many members as at first and 
contributes annually fifteen times as much to benevolence. 

Various conditions moved the classes to ask for a synod of their 
own, some of them of a temporary nature, but the controlling 
motive was the earnest desire to prosecute the work of Home 
Missions and Church Extension within their own bounds. The 
city of Pittsburgh with its suburbs and the towns throughout the 
various classes were growing rapidly in population and wealth 
and numerous places were opening for the establishment of Re- 
formed congregations. It was clearly felt that a synod was 
necessary to meet the pressing demands. 

All of the classes had been doing missionary work within their 
several bounds. This was especially the case of Westmoreland, the 
largest and strongest classis of Synod. When Grace church was 
established on Grant street the Classis pledged $60 to the support 
of the pastor and $1,000 towards the purchase of the church prop- 
erty. It gave encouragement and support to mission congrega- 
tion in various places. It became so filled with the spirit of 
missions that in 1866 it elected one of its ministers, the Rev. F. 
K. Leevan to the office of Misstonary BisHop whose duty it was 
to organize mission congregations, procure pastors for them, supply 
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vacant congregations and have general management of the mis- 
sionary work of the Classis. This Classis, as the other classes 
Cid also, sought out young men for the Gospel ministry and sup- 
port them in their studies. In 1871 it had 11 students on its 
roll, 9 of them beneficiaries. The result of these efforts and labors 
on the part of ministers and elders became manifest in the revival 
of interest among the people in the general affairs of the church. 
This came to view in their benevolent contributions. Rev. John 
A. Peters, the treasurer of Classis, reported in 1864 $300.18 as 
the benevolent contributions of the large Westmoreland Classis 
extending from Cumberland to Pittsburgh. But in 1865 he re- 
ported $603.82 ; in 1866 $1,240,79; and in 1867 $2,631.97. 

In 1870 the Synod at once elected Rev. F. K. Leevan, mis- 
sionary superintendent of synod. The following year Rev. Geo. 
H. Johnston was elected to the position, and when the removed 
from the Synod. Rev. Mr. Leevan served again in that capacity 
until the trisynodic arrangement was entered into for the prose- 
cution of Home Missions. 

The result of this missionary work is seen in the large flourish- 
ing congregations in the towns of synod: Cumberland, Hyndman 
Myersdale, Connellsville and Scottdale; Johnstown, Derry, La- 
trobe, Jeannette and Larimer; Du Bois and Kittaning; Meads- 
ville, Sharon and Butler; and all of the congregations of Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity. In fact all the congregations have received 
inspiration and benefit from the missionary spirit if the synod 
as a whole. 

Pittsburgh Synod has also been deeply interested in other 
forms of church work. St. Paul’s Orphan Home of Greensville is 
an institution of the synod and has been generously supported by 
the people of our churches with contributions, gifts and bequests, 
both large and small. The largest gift has been that of Rev. C. 
R. Ferner of a few years ago valued at more than $80,000. And 
within the present year Mr. Daniel L. Dillinger gave $40,000 to 
this institution. 

The colleges and seminaries of the church have also received 
the loyal support of Pittsburgh Synod. It is in the habit of 
responding willingly and promptly to the special demands that 
arise. : When in 1890 it undertook the establishment and endow- 
ment of a professorship in the seminary at Lancaster it raised 
$33,000 for the purpose in two years’ time. In the present year 
its people gave pledges in support of the Forward Movement to 
the amount og $686,255.62; nearly all of which was secured in 
one week’s time. The above sum has been somewhat increased 
since the late meeting of the General Synod. 

Individual members of Syned have at different times given liberal 
gifts and made large bequests to our institutions of learning. The 
Wilhelms bequeathed their large estate, valued at many thousands 
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of dollars to the college and seminary at Lancaster; Abraham 
Beam bequeathed his entire estate, lately disposed of for $150,000, 
to the seminary; Valentine Hay, Esq., of Somerset, gave $30,000 
to Heidelberg University at Tiffin, Ohio; and F. W. Biesecker, 
Esq., also of Somerset, lately contributed $30,000 to Franklin and 
Marshall College. All of these liberal givers belonged, and one 
of them still belongs, to Somerset Classis. 

Thus we see that Pittsburgh Synod has during the past fifty 
years been faithful and efficient in carrying forward the work of 
the Lord entrusted to it. It has zealously supported Home Mis- 
sions and Foreign Missions; maintained an Orphans Home; con- 
tributed liberally to the colleges and seminaries; is part owner 
of F. and M. College and the Theological Seminary at Lancaster 
and of Hood College for Girls at Frederick, Md. It has from the 
beginning until now put forth earnest efforts to raise its ap- 
portionments for the benevolent operations of the church and has 
succeeded fairly well in doing so. There is therefore much cause 
for us to come before the Lord on this anniversary occasion with 
thanksgiving and praise for what He has enabled us by His grace 
to accomplish. At the same time we ought not to cherish a phari- 
saical pride in what we are and have done. We also havé our short 
comings and sins to confess. Our pastors have not always been 
fully consecrated to the Lord and our people have not always 
been as faithful as they ought to have been. We might have done 
greater things and better things than we have accomplished. In 
the midst of our rejoicing let us not forget to confess our sins, 
and pray for divine grace that we may henceforth consecrate our- 
selves more fully to the blessed service of our Lord and Savior. 

Pittsburgh Synod has all along been pervaded by a life and 
spirit of its own. It does not always maintain much dignity in 
its deliberations. The members are free and candid in the ex- 
pression of their views on the subjects before the body. The 
Synod has been composed largely of young men and they have 
not been held in restraint by staid dignitaries of the church. Yet 
important matters have always received serious and earnest con- 
sideration. On different occasions vital questions were discussed 
thoroughly, pro and con, during the sessions of an entire day. 
The Synod has been remarkably free of factions and divisions. 
The members at times divide honestly and earnestly on some sub- 
jects, but they all acquiesce in the conclusions finally reached and 
heartily codperate in the work undertaken. There are no slackers 
in Pittsburgh Synod. As a consequence the general and special 
work of the church receives the cordial support of every classis 
and every pastor of the Synod. 

The future is now before us. The conditions of our field and 
of the country and of the world are very different from what they 
were fifty years ago. The Christian church is confronted by 
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problems and demands peculiar to the present age. Her ministers 
and leaders are challenged to give themselves to thorough study, 
earnest prayer and hard work. I am a native of Pittsburgh Synod, 
was licensed by one of its classes, ordained by another, became a 
member of the Synod in 1872, remained a member ever since, 
and if not mistaken attended all of its regular and special meet- 
ings save one. My course is now about finished. If I have one 
regret it is that I am not permitted to take part in the great con- 
flict in which the gospel of our God is called to engage. The 
work before the church of the living God at the present time 
is an immense one. The enemy is entrenched in its strongholds. 
It is imperative that the ministers of the gospel should have a 
proper knowledge and understanding of the present condition con- 
fronting them. 

The whole world seems to be in the grasp of a spirit of selfish- 
ness, lawlessness and godlessness. This seems to be especially the 
case with the people of the so-called Christian nations. There is 
a large amount of indifference in regard to the church and to 
every other fundamental institution among men. Respect for the 
church and for civil government and for law is at a very low ebb. 
The leaders of Germany have constantly and stoutly professed 
their faith and trust in God and at the same time declared the 
gospel to be idealism that cannot be actualzied, that its principles 
are applicable to individuals but not to national, international and 
military affairs. The government of Russia has discarded the 
church and the Christian faith. Every nation of Europe in the 
present turbulent condition that prevails there is actuated by 
selfishness. Among the working men the world over there seems 
to be a deep-seated unrest and an ominous dissatisfaction with the 
present order of things. Our government and our people are not 
free of the power of selfishness. The only cause in which the 
people in general seem to be thoroughy interested in is money and 
the comforts and pleasures which it can bring them. Many of 
them seem to be entirely in the control of greed. Scarcely one 
third of the members of the church are at the morning services 
on the Lord’s Day and less than one tenth at the evening services. 
Many of them spend Sunday travelling hither and thither in their 
automobiles. The fear of God has departed from the hearts of 
many. Taking all of these untoward and unpromising conditions 
into consideration it would seem that the kingdom of the devil 
were coming instead of the Kingdom of God. This is the condi- 
tion the church has to face at the present time. 

The only thing that can bring about a reaction and cause truth 
and righteousness to prevail is the power of Jesus Christ and 
this power must be brought into exercise by the church of the 
living God. Christ must be held up before the world and His 
Gospel applied to every activity among men. And the church 
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must first of all set herself right before God and the world. Judg- 
ment must begin at the house of Israel. The church must re- 
pent of her sins, and return whole heartedly unto the Lord. 
Then will she become the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world. To meet the exigencies of the present day a great Chris- 
tian revival is demanded; not one patterned after the revivals of 
the near and remote past, but one that will take permanent hold 
of the hearts and minds and wills and lives of men, so that they 
will make the Lord supreme in their persons and their works. 
This is the work to be accomplished by the ministers of the Gospel, 
a work that will demand much soul-searching meditation, earnest 
communings with God, prayerful study and willing self-sacrificing 
work. A great religious, moral, social and political battle is im- 
pending for which an army of strong men is needed—men of 
faith and bravery and determination—men strong in their con- 
victions of righteousness and truth, strong in the Lord and the 
power of His might. When these requirements are met there 
can be no doubt as to the final outcome. The battle will be fought 
and the victory won, perhaps by ways and means that cannot now 
be foreseen. : 

Let us cherish the sure hope that Pittsburgh Synod with its 
ministers, elders, deacons and people will grasp the situation fully 
and perform its part in the work of the Lord faithfully and well 
during the next fifty years. 


MEYERSDALE, Pa. 





V. 


CHARGE TO PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF SYNOD. 


PAUL B RUPP. 


Dear Brother: You have been called to the Chair of Practical 
Theology, in the Eastern Theological Seminary at Lancaster, Pa., 
as the representative of Pittsburgh Synod in that institution. You 
have accepted the call. It now becomes my solemn duty, in the 
name of this Synod, to charge you, first of all to be true to the 
young men who may be hereafter committed to your instruction 
and care. They will later go in and out among their fellowmen 
as spiritual guides and moral leaders and it will rest upon you 
and your associates at the Seminary to cultivate in these future 
ministers of the gospel studious habits, high ideals and standards 
of personal integrity which will be far above the average. Thus 
you must assist them in building their foundation of moral leader- 
ship strong and deep in a knowledge of the will of God. They 
will look to you for counsel upon the things of the Kingdom, and 
through you they must be enabled to see the glory of God in 
the face of the living Christ. Your responsibility for the example 
you will set them will, therefore, prove to be a most grave one. 
May you find strength in the Lord to be a “ workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed.” 

In the next place, I charge you to be true to the spirit of the 
age, which is the spirit of truth-seeking. Never has any genera- 
tion been such a lover of the truth as this. “Our old men are 
dreaming dreams” of what might have been, and “our young 
men are seeing visions” of what ought to be. The age will not 
be put off with platitudes, half-truths or evasions. And the young 
men who will come under your tutelage will but partake of the 
spirit of the age. They too will be truth seekers, and you must 
prove yourself “a suffering servant of God” to lead them into 
deeper reaches of the truth. “The times are out of joint” and 
it will be your task, by the grace of God, to show these coming 
leaders of our Church how they may codperate with God in set- 
ting the times right. Men are looking for panaceas for all human 
ills, and they are running to and fro in their search in a manner 
which sometimes bespeaks a hopeless heart or a fruitless quest. 
Deep down in their souls however, there is a love for truth. May 
you respect that love and guide their steps into the ways of truth. 
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May you never fear to revise your views when God sheds new 
light upon the truth for you, and as a humble thinker of the 
thoughts of God may you grow in wisdom and grace from more 
to more. 

Again, I charge you to help our young men cultivate a Christ- 
like love for humanity, for it is that alone which will help them 
to become faithful pastors of their people. They are not to be 
preachers alone, but spiritual fathers. The care of souls will be in 
their keeping. They, too, must come to know with Jesus Christ 
“what is in man ”—man’s weaknesses, frailties, and sorrows and 
sins; and with the big heart of Jesus Christ flooding their hearts 
with whole-souled love, they must love man and live for him. It 
will be your purpose to help God make lovers of the human race, 
but you can do so only, as you yourself enter fully into the common 
daily experience of the race. For this age has no place in it for 
theological ventures. It wants men, and it needs men, who are 
filled with the spirit of the living God—of that God, who in Jesus 
Christ, suffers for the sins of the race and struggles with it to 
bring it into living reconciliation with him. 

And to that end I charge you finally to be true to him who in 
the very effulgence of the Father’s glory and the express image 
of his person and character. “The truth as it is in Jesus” will be 
your one goal. In him must you find all the necessary light for 
the world’s moral darkness. And through him you must lead 
your students into the very presence of God. His ideal of human 
brotherhood, built upon the impregnable rock of God’s living 
fatherhood, you must ever hold before the eyes of those who will 
look to you for guidance. In Jesus Christ, as the complete revela- 
tion of the Father’s heart and the goal of all human evolution 
under the directing hand of the Father himself, you must find 
your own inspiration for daily living and the content of your 
theological instruction. 

Thus may you be true to the developing ideals of your students, 
true to the truth-seeking spirit of the age, and true to the loving 
heart of the Saviour and Master of men, knowing that as you thus 
labor in the Kingdom of your God your labors will not be in vain, 
inasmuch as they will be performed in the name of the Lord. 

May the Lord bless you and keep you; 

May the Lord make his face to shine upon you and be gracious 
to you; 

May the Lord let the light of his countenance rest upon you 
and give you wisdom and peace. 





VI. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
EDWARD 8. BROMER. 


Mr. President, Fathers, Brethren and Friends of Pittsburgh 
Synod, I am at this moment keenly conscious of the grave import- 
ance and the spiritual significance of the task which you have 
just laid upon me. My first impulse is to turn away from it 
and cry out, “Lord, who is sufficient for these things?” The an- 
swering consciousness that, “ Our sufficiency is of God,” alone can 
satisfy and sustain one in such a moment; for, only God in Christ 
can say, “My grace is sufficient for thee, for my power is made 
perfect in weakness.” 

My second impulse turns me.toward you as brethren in the 
ministry in a deep feeling of humility, which is greatly intensified 
by your own expressed appreciation and estimate of the importance 
of the task to which you have called me. I must confess that it 
is not so much a feeling of gratitude that fills me, as one of joy 
in a mutual privilege and honor which permits me now as a 
professor of practical theology to join with you in the great task 
of developing an efficient ministry for the Church and the King- 
dom of God. Your hearty and sincere call, your sustaining pray- 
ers, and your aggressive Christian spirit stimulate in me the cour- 
age necessary to attempt the task assigned. Permit me, there- 
fore, to express my appreciation of your personal confidence in 
electing me and the official privilege you have now granted by 
inaugurating me as the professor of practical theology to con- 
tinue with you in the fellowship of Christ and the building up 
of the Kingdom of God among men. 

According to the constitution of our Church the privileges and 
duties of a professor of theology are inherent in the ordination to 
the Christian ministry; for, it declares in Article 25 that, “a 
teacher of theology is a minister of the Word, who has been duly 
elected and inaugurated as a professor in a Theological Seminary 
of the Church.” He is a minister of the Word chosen to teach. 
There is, therefore, no special ordination. As a professor of theol- 
ogy I am only sharing with you as a brother among brethren, the 
life and work of the Christian ministry. It is in full accord with 
the democratic spirit of the constitution that the ordination of 
elders, deacons, and the confirmation of members in the laying 
on of hands, point to the fact that we all, in the universal priest- 
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hood of believers, are partakers of the divine nature of our Lord 
and co-workers in His ministry. As ordained ministers of the 
Word we are preachers, or teachers, or missionaries. By your 
act of election and inauguration I have this evening been declared 
a teacher in the department of practical theology in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the Reformed Chuch in the United States. 

This reference to the democratic spirit of our constitution is not 
made by mere chance. Members, deacons, elders, preachers, mis- 
sionaries, and teachers are all members of a common brotherhood. 
The source of authority finally is the congregation. Among us 
the congregation is the origin, conserver, and the bearer of the 
Christian experience and life. 

It is, therefore, quite in keeping on this inaugural occasion to 
speak of the Christian community as the norm of practical theol- 
ogy. 

In presenting this theme the following divisions will be observed : 
First, the historical development of the conception; second, its 
effect on the definition, purpose, scope, and divisions, of practical 
theology ; third, several of its primary implications and results. 


I. Tue Hisrortcat DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPTION. 


Whilst it is true that the beginnings of the Christian work usu- 
ally treated in practical theology are found in the New Testament, 
particularly in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, and were 
continued in growing emphasis during the Post-Apostolic period 
of the Church as witnessed in such ancient writings like the 
Didache, it is nevertheless only in the writings of Chrysostom that 
we find an attempt to state any of the principles either of the 
pastoral care of individuals or of the art of preaching. About 
381 A. D. Chrysostom wrote a book, entitled, Concerning the 
Priesthood, in which he states certain things concerning the art of 
preaching. The next work of importance is Augustine’s treatise, 
called, Concerning Christian Doctrine, in which a great advance 
over Chrysostom’s statement is made. It maintained a position 
of constant influence throughout the Middle Ages, and was only 
surpassed by a work written by Gregory the Great, which, in 
summary form, gathered the pastoral and homilectic instructions 
for the priest and became the standard of the Catholic Church. 
Many writers may be enumerated in the period of the history of 
the Church prior to the Reformation, who made attempts at stat- 
ing the principles and work of what later was called practical 
theology, but it is not necessary for our pu , 

In all Catholic treatments of the subject of practical theology, 
— entire work is considered from the viewpoint of the priestly 

ice. 

The reason for this is self-evident when we consider the Catholic 
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theory of the Church. As dogma is beyond reason, so monastic life 
is beyond ordinary life; so, also, is the Church as the holy in- 
corporation of all the power and grace of God above all human 
organizations, including the State. The Church is the institution 
which God established in the earth for the salvation of men. It 
is, therefore, the transcendant miracle, the incorporation of 
heavenly powers and gifts, exalted and holy, as no other institu- 
tion in the world. It has the whole of divine truth in its posses- 
sion, which it, in the course of its existence, dispenses through 
sacraments. It alone is the possessor of this truth, and, therefore, 
infallible. This possession is based on the divine supernatural 
revelation. Therefore, the Church decides what is true and false 
in the world. It, therefore, also has the salvation and happiness 
of its members in its own power. It is their very life, because it 
exercises the benevolent miraculous power of God in this, and in 
the world to come. It not only promises heavenly blessedness, but 
also earthly good. It is above human control. It is the only 
grace dispensing institution in existence. The center of its do- 
ings and the instrument of its blessing is the cultus. Therefore, 
above all things it is an institutionalized cultus sending out its 
power through sacraments to its members. Its living heart is 
the offering of the eucharist; herein is concealed the highest and 
richest of its gifts. Through this sacrament of the eucharist it 
transmits the divine substance of God as the germ of eternal life 
to the believer. Through the sacrament of the confessional it 
controls the ethical issues of the inner life of its adherents. 
Through the sacrament of marriage it enters the home with au- 
thority. Through the sacrament of baptism it claims all the chil- 
dren. Through the sacrament of extreme unction it opens the 
gateway of death. Through the sacrament of penance it delivers 
the soul in purgatory and controls the future life. 

Consequently, the norm of all practical theology in Catholicism 
is the priestly office. From it radiates all practical activities. Its 
natural divisions are the cultus, the confessional, and the homily 
or preaching. 

The second period of decisive change in practical theology is 
the Reformation, in which the ecclesiastical congregation becomes 
its norm instead of the priestly office. 

The primary religious significance of the Reformation lies in 
its return to the direct experience of God by the individual be- 
liever over against the indirect institutional experience of God 
through sacraments as maintained by the Catholic Church. Its 
central principle of the justification of the individual believer by 
faith, and faith only, require for its corollary the universal priest- 
hood of all believers. This logically shifted the emphasis from 
the institutional to the personal experience of religion; from the 
clerical to the human interpretation of life; from the sacerdotal 
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to the spiritual viewpoint. This great change is best summarized 
by Luther in his little book, entitled, “The Freedom of the Chris- 
tian Man,” which marks the height of the Reformation in its first 
outbreak of enthusiasm and power. 

The social counterpart of this individual experience of God, and 
of this spiritual viewpoint of the religious life, is the universal 
priesthood of believers and the consequent democratic exaltation 
of the congregation or community of believers to primary considera- 
tion in the organic conception of the Church. After the first out- 
burst of the Reformation was over, and the sober second thought 
of the responsible leaders of the movement reasserted itself, it 
became manifest that only the Mystics and the Anabaptists dared 
fearlessly attempt to apply this high spiritual experience and prin- 
ciple to practical life, and fully recognize the congregation or the 
community as the guiding norm of the activities of the home, 
Church, State, ete: It was their conflict with the State that brought 
them to grief. Luther and the Lutheran movement made their 
compromise, on the one hand, with the mediaeval Catholic concep- 
tion of baptism and the Lord’s Supper as sacraments, and, on the 
other, with the civil authorities by surrendering the control of 
secular life to the state in return for the financial support and the 
military protection of the church in the exercise of its distinctive 
functions of the preaching of the Word and dispensing the sacra- 
ments. Consequently, the congregation itself, as a factor in the 
Christian life, receded into the background and the semi-priestly 
and pastoral office remained the norm or directive conception of 
the practical activities of the German Lutheran Church. For them 
practical theology was pastoral theology, in definition, and scope, 
and division. From the pastoral office radiated all the functions 
of the religious life of the congregation. 

In. the Reformed Church, under Calvinistic influence, it was 
distinctively different. The doctrine of the elect was the de- 
termining center. The religious experience of the individual was 
presupposed but it was not the creative principle of Calvanism. 
It was the elect and the congregation of the elect that became 
the determining factors. This principle connected itself with the 
Old Testament and exalted the sovereignty of God and the right 
of the elect of God to rule in the earth. Therefore, the emphasis 
of the congregation of the elect and its alliance with the state is 
made in order to control the moral and religious life of the people. 
The best illustration of this was the rule of Calvin and his con- 
sistory over the city of Geneva. Not only was the congregation 
and its pastor exalted, but its chosen officers and others as lay- 
men were freely used in the service of the Church. Thus did 
Calvinism open the way toward the centrality of the congregation, 
both in Church government and moral discipline of the com- 
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munity. The Puritan communities in England, the Netherlands, 
and America, are typical illustrations of the elaboration of the 
congregational principle as the basis of a representative type of 
democracy. 

Our own branch of the Reformed Church, extending up the 
Rhine to the Netherlands, combined the religious principle of 
Lutheranism with the congregational principle of Calvinism, which 
accounts for the fact that we find it so easy to move both with 
the progressive evangelical and the socia] democratic movements 
of our time. 

It is, however, to be noted that both the Lutheran and Re- 
formed branches of the Reformation remained under the general 
Catholic conception of revelation. They alike accepted the dogmas 
of the great oecumenical councils, the same theory of the inspira- 
tion and infallibility of the Bible, and neither of them in actual 
practice fully maintained the great spiritual principal of free- 
dom in the experience of God in Jesus Christ by faith, and by 
faith alone. Even though the Mystics and the Anabaptists main- 
tained the principle by the intuitions of experience, they could 
not justify themselves in reason and fact on the basis either of the 
scriptures or of tradition, because they, too, held the same general 
view of revelation, the Bible, and dogma. 

Consequently, the logical democratic deductions from the prin- 
ciples of justification by faith only, and the universal priesthood 
of believers were not made. The pastoral office, on the basis of 
congregational activities, became the guiding principle of prac- 
tical theology in the Reformation and Post-Reformation period. 
All the practical activities were derived from this pastoral con- 
ception. Hence, the use of the title, pastoral theology as summing 
up the whole of the practical department. 

This leads us to the third or modern stage, in which we see the 
Christian community finally recognized as the guiding norm of 
practical theology. 

What the Reformation accomplished in behalf of the freedom 
and permanence of religion as an individual, immediate personal 
experience of God in Christ, over against the Church, as a closed 
infallible corporation or institution, that our modern period, 
through -historical criticism, through an enlarged scientific vision 
of the world, through the moral failure of the ruling culture 
of the period, and through the present demands of the spiritual 
life of the people, had to accomplish for us, over against an in- 
fallible Book, and an infallible dogma, and an inexorable scien- 
tific law. It is declared openly by those most deeply interested in 
religion, and most gripped by the experience of God in Christ, 
that a man is not only justified before God, and partakes of the 
spirit and life of God by faith, and faith only, over against an in- 
fallible institution, but also over against an infallible Book, and 
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an infallible dogma, and an infallible statement of physical and 
moral laws. In fact, the effective and practical evaluation of the 
Church as an authoritative institution, of the Bible, as a positive 
revelation of the living God in Christ, and of dogma, as the his- 
torical expression of experimental doctrine or truth, is now pos- 
sible as never before in the history of Christianity. Consequently, 
the vital reality of the experience of God in Jesus Christ, of the 
authority of the Church, Bible, and Dogma, and of the Kingdom 
of God as the social hope of mankind, was never more free, cer- 
tain, and imperative than in our own days of constructive faith. 

It is significant too, that the real contribution of the Mystic 
and the Anabaptist in the time of the sixteenth century Reforma- 
tion is now apparent. The democratic trend of the Reformed 
branch of the Reformation is now coming to fruition. In America 
we are rapidly approaching the time when the center of the prac- 
tical activities of the Church is becoming the democratic Chris- 
tian community. We are truly shifting the emphasis from the 
institutional to the personal, from the clerical to the human, 
from the sacerdotal to the spirtual, from the autocratic to the 
democratic, from the absoluteness of infallibility to the vital cer- 
tainty of living experience. . 

The divisiveness of sectarianism, the social helplessness of the 
churches in their individualism, the grave moral dangersof modern 
life, involving the overthrow of governments and nations, the 
breakdown of individual character, and many other causes, have 
made us ask anew, Who is God? Who and what is Man? What 
is religion? What is Christianity? What is the goal of society? 
Whatever else may characterize our quest, this one thing does mark 
it,—we are seeking not only the direct approach to God, which was 
the claim of the 16th Century Reformation, but the sure grasp of 
a living, present experience of God upon personality and char- 
acter, on the one hand, and upon society and the social hope of 
humanity, on the other, both as a present and a future reality. 

The constructive work is far on the way. The prophets of a 
new era of constructive Christianity are rising in every land. We 
are putting into vital relation the two poles of life,—personality 
and society, individual salvation and social redemption. In fact, 
we are being born again to see and to enter the Kingdom of God 
in the earth, as well as in heaven. The Kingdom of God has 
avowedly become the foundation of Christian thinking and ac- 
tion, with Jesus Christ its chief corner stone. 

It is, therefore, quite true to the historical facts to say, that, 
since the days of Frederick Schleiermacher, practical theology has 
been finding a new path to the restoration of the Christian com- 
munity to its place of centrality in the considerartion of the ac- 
tivities of the Christian Church. In this respect it is a return 
to the original experience of Apostolic Christianity. 
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II. Irs Errect ON THE DEFINITION, PuRPOSE, SCOPE, AND 
DIvIsions OF PracticaL THEOLOGY. 


In general, in the medieval Catholic Church, the entire science 
of theology in its several departments issued in practical theol- 
ogy; in particular as a special treatment it was developed as the 
theory and practice of the priestly office. Its natural divisions 
were: the cultus, the homily, and the confessional. In the Protest- 
ant Church, up until the middle of the nineteenth century, prac- 
tical theology was distinctively developed as pastoral theology. 
The emphasis was shifted from the priestly office to the congrega- 
tion, but still centered primarily in the minister as the preacher 
of the Word and the dispenser of the sacraments. Consequently, 
the normal divisions were: (1) The Theory of the Christian Min- 
istry, or the Minister as the Ambassador of Christ as Prophet, 
Priest and King; (2) Ecclesiology (Church Law or Polity), the 
Minister as Ruler; (3) Liturgic; The Minister in Worship (as 
Priest) ; (4) Homiletic: The Minister as Preacher; (5) Cate- 
chetic: The Minister as Teacher; (6) Poimenic: The Minister as 
Pastor; (7) Evangelistic: the Minister as Evangelist and Mis- 
sionary. : 

During the nineteenth century, beginning with Schleiermacher, 
the change of emphasis became apparent, which puts the congre- 
gation into a central position in practical theology as determining 
both the definition of the science and the principle of its divisions. 
The following are typical modern definitions. Practical theology 
is the theory of the ecclesiastical practice of Christianity (C. J. 
Nitsch). Practical theology is the science of the self-activity of 
the Church in its own edification (E. Chr. Achelis). Practical 
theology is the science of the activities of the life of the Church 
with reference to the Kingdom of God (Christlieb). Practical 
theology is the science of the activities of the Christian com- 
munity in its processes of realizing the Christian ideal of indi- 
vidual and social life. Its object is the work of the minister him- 
self in and for his congregation, as well as the work of his mem- 
bers and helpers whom he is to quicken, lead, and train. The 
goal or aim of this work is the development of the congregation 
into a living community whose influence shall reach out, in all 
directions, into the entire social order just as far as its own 
genuine leadership and vitality permit (Frederick Niebergall). 

In a descriptive way the catalogue of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary says, practical theology concerns itself with the environ- 
ment, planting, and nurture of Christianity. 

These definitions make the Christian community the determin- 
ing center of practical theology. They vary, however, in the de- 
gree in which they are true to the principle in making their 
divisions. They are all European writers and have the background 
of the continental Protestant ‘“hristianity. Strange as it may 
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seem, there is not a single complete system of practical theology 
published by English or American theologians. It is, neverthe- 
less, apparent that we have been far in advance of the continental 
churches in recognizing the democratic centrality of the congre- 
gation in the practical activities of the Church, despite the fact 
of our continental inheritance of doctrinal creed and church 
organization. 

It is quite in keeping with this occasion to suggest the outlines 
of a system of practical theology which reflects the spirit and 
genius of our American type of democratic Christianity. In do- 
ing so we recognize that the factors of church activity are both 
idea and fact, 1.e., theory and practice. The actual facts of the 
life of the Church more or less agree or disagree with the original 
idea. The conditions of a historical manifestation, as well as the 
inner conception of the idea operating it, are not only universal 
and permanent, but also relative and changing; for example, the 
national conditions. The future of the Church rests upon the 
basis of the present, a present, however, that is only comprehensible 
through the past. Consequently, in the theory of practical theol- 
ogy, not only the given standpoint of the inherited ecclestiastical 
system must be involved, but also all the present vital activities 
of the Church and the determining conditions of its environment. 
On such a basis it becomes possible to make the adjustments re- 


quired in meeting the present and future requirements of the new 
era already settling upon us. 

We, therefore, are considering practical theology, first, as to its 
theory, and second, as to its activities, and both on the basis of 
the Christian community as its determining norm. 


Part I. Its Theory. 


I. The Christian Community and the Goal of Society stand out 
as the first consideration. The attempt to state the Christian ideal 
is essential. It involves the problems of personality and the com- 
munity and their ideal interrelation and harmonious interaction 
in the dominant conception of Jesus, namely, the Kingdom of 
God. At the heart of this Christian ideal is the individual and 
social experience of God in Jesus Christ, as its moral and spiritual 
creative power. 

II. The Actual Community, i.e., the community as it is in its 
present activities and standards of Christian living at once de- 
mands consideration. The ideal is essential, but unrelated to the 
actual processes of history and fact becomes purely mystical or 
rationalistic and a hindrance to real progress. 

The actual community may be considered from three points of 
view,—the religious, the moral, the ecclesiastical. This means a 
community study—a kind of science of the people as such. 
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The religious point of view recognizes the fact that the present 
religious life of any community involves all the primitive re- 
ligious instincts of the race. The background of the history and 
evolution of religion is implied. The same is true of the facts 
involved in the study of comparative religions. The present crisis 
of the World War has revealed how the primitive religious in- 
stincts fundamentally control] us. Even in normal times we have 
to do with the survival of fortune-telling, powwowing, and numer- 
ous other primitive experiences. 

The psychology of religion also deals so effectively with the 
actual personal, individual, and social experience of religion, that 
it necessarily becomes one of the most effective means of learning 
to know and to understand the people of a parish community. 

In a day when the materialistic, economic interpretation of his- 
tory is playing such havoc among the masses, the problem of the 
relation of the social economic struggles to their moral and spirit- 
ual life demands primary consideration. 

In other words, the consideration of the Christian community 
as it is requires us to take into account the results of the critical- 
historical methods of study especially involving the history and 
evolution of religion, the individual and social psychology of 
religion, and the social economic development of the race. The 
influence of the modern sciences, not only upon theology, but 
upon the actual living of the community, stands out as one of the 
prominent features of our modern life. 

From the moral or ethical point of view of the community we 
have somewhat more direct applications of all that has been said 
with reference to the various sciences in relation to the religious 
life of the people. What affects and interprets their religious out- 
look, necessarily affects their moral life. The question of moral 
conduct, both as the individual and social experience, strikes at 
the very root of Christian ethics as rooted in a living experience of 
God. .The details of daily life involving our constant conduct 
cannot be explained outside of our fundamental inner religious 
experience. The question of the spiritual man in his own per- 
sonal life, and in relation to his fellowmen, cannot be separated 
from the question of the natural man in the same relationships. 
There is; therefore, a type of popular Christian ethics that must be 
studied and understood by the preacher. Its relation primarily 
to the religious life determines its essential developments. It is 
at the point where character and conduct touch the daily practical 
problems of life that the Church becomes vitally interested. At 
no time is its mission separated from this plain daily ethical life 
of the people as it works itself out in business, in industry, politics, 
trade and calling. 

The ecclesiastical viewpoint of the community raises the whole 
question of the actual working relation of the Church as an 
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institution to all these vital problems of the people. It is just as 
important to know what is the present attitude of the masses to 
the Church, and their viewpoint concerning it, as it is for the 
minister and the leaders of the Church to know the past history 
of the Church as an institution, and of Christianity as a doctrine 
and a life. It is still more important to know what contribution 
the Church is actually making toward the solution of these ethical 
and spiritual problems of the people which must essentially grow 
out of their daily struggle for existence. The great demand is for 
the presentation and realization of the ecclestiastical system as 
the organized individual and social experience of the living God 
in Christ, and, therefore, the moral and spiritual creative power 
that is to quicken the social hope of the Kingdom of God in the 
hearts and minds of the people. All this involves a study of the 
exciting facts concerning the working efficiency of the Church in 
its local environment. 

Such a study of the actual community as it exists puts into 
Practical Theology a concrete, active and progressive realism 
which illuminates and quickens its best ideals. 

III. The Christian Congregation Conserving the Jdeal, there- 
fore, is the next step in the theory of practical theology, after 
discussing the ideal and the actual Christian communities. 

It accordingly becomes necessary to consider the historical forms 
of the Church from the point of view of practical theology. 
Catholocism, both Greek and Roman, Protestantism, both Luth- 
eran and Reformed, Anabaptism, Pietism, Methodism, Modern- 
ism, both Protestant and Catholic—all these must pass in review 
and particular attention given to actual life of the Church and 
its mode of operating in the life of the people. 

Only then may the problem of the modern Church be stated, 
and the description of the living Church as a present reality at- 
tempted. The community, the churches, and the Kingdom of 
God will begin to stand out as definite conceptions and facts of 
the historical process. ‘The whole question must be raised as to 
the efficiency of denominationalism and nationalism in maintain- 
ing and propagating the Christian religion as the redemptive hope 
of mankind. 

IV. The Experience of God in Jesus Christ as the Moral and 
Spiritual Creative Activity and Power of the Community, con- 
sequently, becomes the central problem. The actuality of this 
living experience of God in Jesus Christ is the only hope of a 
modern department of practical theology. Otherwise we would 
soon lose ourselves in an empty, rationalistic Unitarianism, on 
the one hand, and a fruitless individual and social ethical legal- 
ism on the other, in the storm and stress of the oncoming social 
democracy that is filling the modern world. 

The elements of this religious experience of God in Christ are 
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the fatherhood of God, the sonship of the individual believer, 
and the brotherhood of man. It must be set forth in its individual 
and social aspects. Its doctrinal content must also be differ- 
entiated. Its personal agencies, the minister and all other per- 
sonal agencies, clerical and lay, involved in the organization, 
administration, and prosecution of the work of the Church, must 
not only be theoretically considered, but opportunities for training 
all these agencies should be afforded. The expansion of this ex- 
perience of God in Christ as the individual and social power, must 
reach out into the community, the nation, and the world. The 
following quotation from the Hartford Seminary catalogue states 
the problem very clearly: “The power of God unto salvation is 
not a mechanical force. It is a vital energy, moral and spiritual, 
and the methods of its utilization must be those which belong to 
the realities of life. The religion of Jesus Christ is a vital prin- 
ciple to be implanted by the minister within a social environment, 
for the regeneration of the world. To accomplish this is the task 
of the Christian Church, and the minister is the leader of the 
Church. If he is in any measure to meet his responsibilities he 
must have: (1) Knowledge of what the Christian religion is, as a 
vitalizing faith; (2) knowledge of what the environment is in 
which Christianity is to be planted; (3) knowledge of how to 
plant and nurture Christianity within the environment. To 
supply this knowledge, and to make it dynamic in the personal- 
ities of those who are taught, is the real task of a school of Chris- 
tian theology.” 


Part ITI. 


For the sake of convenience we approach the Activities of the 
Christian Community, first, As to Content, second, As to Or- 
ganization. 

I. As to content, it is most interesting to notice how the ac- 
tivities of the Church naturally grow out of the Christian com- 
munity as the norm of practical theology. 

1. The Public Services, or the Congregation Assembled, marks 
the beginning of the classification. 

First, there is Worship, which involves the history and growth 
of the cultus, as well as its present use and new developments, 

Second, is Preaching or Homiletics, including the history of 
preaching, the principles of homiletics, its practice and its ma- 
terials. It is especially in the consideration of the materials of 
homiletics that one of the interesting phases of the new develop- 
ments of practical theology consists. There exists at present a 
very wide_ breach between the matured results of the historical 
and critical study of the books of the Bible in commentaries and 
the real evangelical interests of the Church. This is best illus- 
trated by the series covering the whole Bible, called, “The Inter- 
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national Critical Commentary.” The contrast between this scien- 
tific modern commentary and the “ Pulpit” or “Speakers” com- 
mentaries of the past, from the homiletic viewpoint, is very great. 
No preacher thinks of going to the International Critical Com- 
mentary for homiletic suggestions. The mediation between the 
accredited results of the historical-critical interpretation of the 
Bible and the evangelical needs of the Church, becomes one of 
the new scientific duties of the department of practical theology. 
Courses bearing the following titles become necessary: The Homi- 
letic Use of the Bible, The Homiletic Use of Christian Doctrine, 
The Homiletic Use of History and Sociology, The Homiletic Use 
of Literature, especially poetry. 

The various types of public services also come under considera- 
tion, and hymnology likewise must be considered. 

2. Religious Education, or the Congregation Educated and Edu- 
cating, is the second branch of special activity in which the Chris- 
tian community is interested. It recognizes, above all, the 
Christian content to be taught, but it also fully appreciates the 
value of religious psychology and pedagogy. Its particular or- 
ganization in the local congregation is differentiated as it effects 
the pulpit, catechetics, the school of religion, and aie religious 


education. At no point is the modern demand for thoroughness 
and aggressive advance more manifest. It includes not only the 


training of preachers, but also of laymen as religious educational 
directors and teachers of the congregation. 

3. Pastoral Theology, or the Congregation Shepherded, rises to 
special importance in the new consideration of practical theology. 
It presents the cure of souls from the point of view of a vital 
Christian experience. It touches not only preparation of the 
pastor himself, but also the training of lay workers, in order that 
they may assist in the specialized work of the spiritual care of 
the people. It needs to be organized both from the pastoral and 
lay points of view. 

4, Evangelization, or the Congregation Growing, is imme- 
diately recognized as a fundamental activity. The discussion of 
the history and principles of evangelism has attained a special 
significnce in these later days when we are considering the King- 
dom of God as an actual present reality in the world. On the basis 
of the individual and social experience of God in Christ as the 
leaven of society, it becomes both the theoretic and practical de- 
mand of the Church. It works itself out in the following forms: 
Personal, Parish, Community, National, and International 
Evangelism. In the local congregation it is the problem of per- 
sonal evangelism developed into community evangelism. In the 
denomination it becomes home and foreign missions. The specific 
training of the preacher, elders, deacons, Sunday School superin- 
tendents and teachers, and other local church workers in this 
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evangelistic work of the Church will be more and more required 
if the Church is to meet its new duties in the new era of the 
social democracy which is being rapidly established throughout 
the world. 

5. Christianization conceives of the congregation as a social 
power. Evangelization more particularly involves the heralding 
of the good news of the Kingdom, both as an individual experi- 
ence and a soocial hope; Christianization has more particularly 
reference to the self-realization of the community in its Christian 
life, involving ail its various forms of expression, political, social, 
economic, and religious. The contribution of social psychology 
and social ethics, as well as those of the study of comparative 
religions, are prominent factors in arriving at the proper con- 
sideration of the Christian religion as the Christianizing force 
intended ultimately to bring to pass the Kingdom of God in the 
earth. 

II. As to Organization: Finally, the consideration of the ac- 
tivities of the Church, with the Christian Community as the prin- 
ciple of definition and division, lead us to the question of organi- 
zation. The readjustments necessary in the system of organiza- 
tion become apparent as soon as we face the fact of the scope and 
character of the modern social democratic movement. It is not 
only necessary to consider organization from an ecclesiastical, but 
also a non-ecclestiastical viewpoint. From the ecclesiastical view- 
point it is clear that the first problem to be thoroughly discussed, 
is the organization of the local church or congregation, second, the 
organization of the denomination with special reference to its 
effect upon the local congregation, third, interdenominationa] or- 
ganization considered likewise with special attention to its effect 
upon the local congregation. 

Non-ecclesiastical organizations are, first, local and communal, 
second, national and patriotic, and third, international and hu- 
man. It is important that the modern minister and workers in the 
local Christian community should understand the various or- 
ganizations that in our day expresses the faith of the people, both 
in interdenominationalism and internationalism. It is becoming 
quite apparent to most Americans that there can be on real 
effective League of Nations or International Court of Arbitration 
until the religious conception of the Kingdom of God has been 
more fully preached and taught throughout the world among all 
nations. 

We have thus, in the briefest form possible, suggested the out- 
lines of a system of practical theology, based upon the Christian 
community as its organizing principle. 
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III. Some or Its Primary IMPLICATIONS AND RESULTS. 


It remains to consider some of the implications of such a recog- 
nition of the Christian community as the organizing principle of 
practical theology. 

First, of all, it implies that the individual and social experience 
of God in Jesus Christ is the central light and life of the Apostolic 
literature and Church. 

Second, it implies the continuity of this experience throughout 
history and its present day reality. 

Third, it implies the free and full application of this experi- 
ence to the whole individual and social life of man. 

Fourth, it implies that the individual soul is of infinite worth, 
and that the Kingdom of God is the goal of humanity. 

Fifth, it implies that the Church, or the Christian Community 
is the instrument of God to bring to pass the Kingdom of God 
in the earth. 

Sixth, it implies that the natural history of man as an indi- 
vidual, and of society as a whole, and the present status of our 
knowledge of man and society are needful to a proper appre- 
ciation of the present problems of Christianity as an* evangelizing 
and christianizing influence in the world. It, therefore, recognizes 
the value of the historical-critical methods of research, and of the 
sciences known as the history of religion, the psychology of re- 
ligion, and comparative religions, as well as political and social 
economics in their relation to the moral and spiritual welfare of 
man. It is at the point where the sciences of political and social 
economics are related to biology and psychology that the vital 
problems for the preacher arise. The doctrine of the Kingdom 
of God of necessity involves the question of a Christian social 
order. 

Besides these implications there are various definite results. 

The adoption of this principle of the Christian community as 
the norm of practical theology enables us to meet the practical 
demands of the Church in the midst of the new democratic social 
order which the World War has actually made a world-decision. 
The divisions of practical theology, as we noted above, grow 
naturally out of the principle. The curricula of the leading semi- 
naries of America, in the department of practical theology, are 
gradually being changed. The results are manifest in many 
definite courses designed to meet the new needs. 

The new needs may be summarized in one, namely, the need of 
mediating between the practical evangelical requirements of the 
Church and the accredited results of the critical-historical study 
of the Bible, Christian doctrine, Church history, and the social 
conceptions of Christianity as historically included in the doctrine 
of the Kingdom of God. The difficulty as stated by G. B. Smith, 
is “that the critical-historical judgment of the student and in- 
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vestigator is very different in its psychological constitution and 
in its spiritual value from the personal judgment of the believing 
Christian. The former can only direct and correct. The latter 
alone can supply life and energy. The chief business of the min- 
ister is to awaken and stimulate religious life. The historical 
direction is already being admirably supplied. The great need 
of the present is a practical theology which shall supply the 
dynamic for vitalizing Christian faith.” 

Let us think, for a moment, of the Christian community in its 
creative experience of God in Christ, as epitomized and in- 
carnated in the individual preacher and note how the problem 
of preaching is effected by the fact of schism between the verified 
results of critical study of the Bible and of the evangelical need 
of the Church. There is a type of religious impotence in the 
objective historical method when it simply states its results as is 
done, for example, in the International Critical Commentary. 
The evangelical needs of the preacher are present and imperative. 
If his preaching is to be experimental and vital there must be an 
effective mediation between the accepted results of historical 
criticism and the immediate spiritual necessities of the people. 
A course on the homiletic use of the Bible is clearly demanded. 
It should deal largely with principles and methods. Such a course 
will then be subdivided and books will be separately treated, as 
for example, The Homiletic Value of the Prophecy of Amos, or, 
The Homiletic Use of Synoptic Gospels, ete. 

When we turn to the problem of dogmatics we have a similar 
situation. The problem of dogmatics is to study the facts 
of the genesis and growth of Christian dogma and arrive at an 
adequate statement of doctrine as vitally held in the present 
Christian consciousness, or what may be called practical dog- 
matics. In the present confused, transitional period there is evi- 
dent need of making clear to theological students how to trans- 
late the vital values of their study of Christian doctrine into 
homiletic material, and thus make the pulpit the most important 
center of religious education in the community. 

The same principle should be applied to history and sociology, 
especially church history and the social teaching of the Bible and 
the Church historically treated. Such a homiletic use of history 
and sociology would give us a new sense of the providence of 
God, in which faith and providence would once more be united 
in the working out of the great human issues in individual, na- 
tional, and international life. The hope of a new Christian social 
order would again become the great inspiration of believers 
throughout the world. Evangelism would again be restored to its 
essential, central place in the life and work of the Church and the 
a of preaching once again proved the great need of man- 

ind. 
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When we think of the Christian congregation as an effective 
moral and spiritual social force in the community, we see the same 
problems before us even as in the individual task of the Christian 
preacher. There is demanded the same mediation between the 
evanglical mission and needs of the Church and the accepted 
results of the historical-critical study of the Bible, the Church, 
dogma, and social and political history and present life and en- 
vironment of the people. It involves courses on the Inspiration 
of the Bible, on Religious Education, in theory and practice, on 
Spiritual Dynamics—Prayer, Faith, and Providence, and on The 
New Christian Social Order. These courses, however, should not 
only be given from the peculiar angle of the needs of the minister, 
as a preacher emphasized a moment ago, but from the point of 
view of the minister as a trainer of leaders in the work of the 
local church. The minister in these days must indeed be a prophet, 
but he must also, in his own congregation, be the head of a school 
of prophets. If he would succeed he must do as his great Master, 
choose and train at least twelve men. Consequently, the courses 
just designated should be given in the department of practical 
theology, so as to make the minister a maker and trainer of the 
lay-leadership of his congregation. 

But even this does not view the whole of the present trend of the 
department of practical theology. One of the plain results of the 
principle of the Christian community as the norm of practical 
theology is, that either our present seminaries or other schools 
must directly train the lay-leadership of our churches. The need 
of a director of religious education in the local church is becom- 
ing more apparent each year. In many churches the experiment 
of using such directors has been tried and found both practical 
and successful. The training of the department heads of the 
graded Sunday School is becoming equally imperative. The in- 
dications at present also seem to show that week-day religious 
education. under the direction of each denomination, will be gen- 
erally adopted in America. The consequent demand for teachers 
adequately trained for such work will necessitate an adaptation 
both of the denominational college and seminaries. The basic 
courses of study for such training of leaders will cover the in- 
spiration, value and use of the scriptures, the theory and practice 
of evangelism and religious education, the history and theory and 
practice of missions, and the ideal hope of a Christian social order. 

In conclusion it may be said in a summary way, that practical 
theology attempis to state Christian truth in such a way as to 
emphasize its experimental religious value. Its aim is to present 
the spiritua) message of Christianity rather than its archeological, 
historical, and speculative results. It finds its message centered 
in the vita) experience of the living God in Jesus Christ as the 
creative power able not only to quicken and remake the personal 
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character of the individual, but also to recreate the social life of 
mankind. 

It may be said, in the second place, that its purpose is to enable 
the minister and the lay Christian worker to ascertain and use 
the best results of theological scholarship. Otherwise the practical 
work of Christianity may be reproached by the clear judgments of 
science and common sense, and fail to be truly allied with the 
actual needs of man in the struggle of life. It will, therefore, be 
more interested in satating Christian truths in immediate relation 
to the present needs of life than in relation to their origin and 
historical development as such. 

Finally, it may be said, that the department of practical theol- 
ogy should be so organized as to enable the students to determine 
the practical applicability of the knowledge attained in each of 
the other departments. On the basis of the Old and New Testa- 
ment studies, the proper relation of the Bible to the home, the 
Church, and the Sunday School should be determined in the 
theory and principles of Biblical and religious education. On 
the basis of the historical departmetn, the present-day religious 
movements should be studied and accounted for, and directive 
suggestions offered. The dependence of present forms of Chris- 
tian experience on the past should be emphasized and the present 
experiences should be studied, in order to see and understand 
the new departures which are already preparing for the future. 
On the basis of the department of dogmatics, both the material of 
preaching and the content of religious education should be con- 
sidered with a view of expressing our present Christian conscious- 
ness and meeting the actual moral and spiritual needs of life. 
And on the basis of the entire scope of theological education the 
principles and doctrine of a Christian social order should be set 
forth as the present and future hope of mankind. 

LANCASTER, Pa. 





VII. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH WITHIN THE BOUNDS OF 
LEBANON CLASSIS DURING THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


WILLIAM J. HINKE, 


The Reformed Church within the bounds of Lebanon Classis 
can boast of a long and interesting history, for at least ten of its 
forty-eight congregations were founded before the year 1750 and 
one of them, the first Tulpehocken, now Host Church, is one of 
the oldest congregations in the entire denomination, inasmuch as 
it can celebrate in the year 1927 the Bi-Centennial of its founding. 

The first Reformed settlers who came into the present bounds 
of this Classis furnish a dramatic and unusual beginning to its 
history. They were part of a band of thirty-three families, who, 
in the spring of the year 1723, left Schoharie, New York, and, 
following an Indian path up along the Schoharie river, to near its 
source, cut a road along the Charlotte branch of the Susquehanna 
to a point 57 miles west of Albany. Here they felled towering 
pines of whose trunks they made canoes, freighted them with their 
movables, their wives, children and themselves, and then floated 
down the Susquehanna to the mouth of the Swatara, where Mid- 
dletown is now located, nine miles below Harrisburg. Their 
herds were driven along the shore, usually in sight of the floating 
party, unmolested by the Indians. From the mouth of the Swatara 
they made their way by land up the Swatara Creek until they 
came to Tulpewihaki, “ the land of the turtles.” 

This daring band of travelers, who made this long and danger- 
ous journey of nearly five hundred miles, were a small part of 
three thousand Palatines, who had been sent to the colony of 


New York by Queen Anne of England, in the year 1710. Gov- 


ernor Robert Hunter had transported them in ten small ships 
to New York, whence they had been sent up the Hudson River 
to the neighborhood of the present Newburgh. To reimburse the 
English government for their transportation they were set the 
task of felling pine trees, of burning tar and pitch and of raising 
hemp for the British government. After two years of hardships 
and oppression the scheme of making tar out of trees which were 
not the right kind of pine trees to make tar from, ended in miser- 
able failure, and the Palatines were told to shift for themselves. 


, 1 Address delivered before Lebanon Classis at its one hundredth annual 
session, June 1, 1920. 
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In their extremity, the poor immigrants remembered that, while 
in London they had met there four Indian chiefs of the Mohawk 
nation, one of whom had “unsolicited and voluntarily presented 
the Queen a tract of his land in Schoharie, N. Y., for the use and 
benefit of the distressed Palatines.” Hence they sent six of their 
men as messengers to the Indians, by whom they were kindly 
received, and to whom they made known their sad condition, 
pleading with them for permission to settle in Schoharie, which 
was readily granted to them. As a result one hundred families 
moved to Schoharie in December, 1712, and, in the spring of 
1713 others, among whom was John Conrad Weiser, followed. 
With incredible privation and labor five German villages sprang 
up in the Schoharie valley in the course of the next few years, 
which soon became a paradise of beautiful meadows, fields and 
gardens. But, having gone to Schoharie contrary to the wishes 
and even against the express command of the governor, they had 
incurred his lasting enmity. To get even with them the governor 
issued patents for the Schoharie lands to a group of land specu- 
lators in Albany, who notified the Germans that they had no 
legal titles to their lands, and that they would have to purchase 
their lands from them or henceforth -be evicted. 

The then governor of Pennsylvania, William Keith, who hap- 
pened to be at Albany, attending a conference with Indians, when 
this sensational incident occurred, and who took a deep interest 
in these Germans, offered them lands in Pennsylvania. It was in 
answer to his invitation that the thirty-three German families 
floated down the Susquehanna River in the spring of 1723 and 
made their way to the neighborhood where the Mill Creek empties 
into the Tulpehocken. Knowing by sad experience how im- 
portant it was to secure legal titles to their lands, they appealed 
in February, 1725, to the governor and provincial council, asking 
permission to take up land along the Tulpehocken Creek and 
offering to pay for this land when the proprietaries were ready 
to receive the money. As a result negotiations were begun with 
the Indians which led, after nine years of settlement, in 1732, 
to the purchase by the proprietaries of all the lands drained by the 
Schuylkill River and lying between the Blue Ridge and the South 
Mountain. Through this purchase the Germans were enabled 
to secure legal titles to their lands in Tulpehocken. 

I have told this story of the first settlement of Tulpehocken 
more at length in order to show of what sturdy stuff the earliest 
Reformed settlers were made. They overcame successfully per- 
secutions, trials, privations, and through heroic efforts established 
their permanent homes in the virgin forests of Pennsylvania. 

But these German Palatines did not come to Pennsylvania 
merely to establish homes in which to live without fear of oppres- 
sion and molestation. They did not settle the fertile valleys merely 
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to amass wealth and enjoy material prosperity. While these were 
indeed among their objects, they exhausted by no means their 
whole purpose of life. In coming to Pennsylvania they did not 
leave their religion behind. They did not forget their God. 

One of the interesting incidents that had occurred while they 
had been in London, awaiting their transportation to America, 
was a petition of six leading Palatines submitted to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in London, to have one of their 
number, a candidate of theology, who had officiated among them, 
ordained and sent as a missionary with them to New York. As 
a result, this young man, John Frederick Haeger, was ordained 
on December 20, 1709, by the Bishop of London, and reached 
New York in June, 1710, as the first German Reformed minister 
in this country. 

This same love for their religion was carried by the colonists 
into their new settlement at Tulpehocken. Hence after their first 
rude log houses had been erected, and their number had been 
increased by successive bands of immigrants, they turned their 
attention to their religious needs. 

The Lutheran settlers among them were at first visited. by their 
former minister at Schoharie, Bernhard von Thierei, later by the 
Rev. Anthony Jacob Henckel of Falkner Swamp. At the sug- 
gestion and under the inspiration of the latter the first church was 
built in 1727. It was a union church, the first of its kind in 
Pennsylvania. This fact is distinctly asserted in a number of 
contemporaneous documents. In 1747, Conrad Weiser wrote: 
“In 1729 I began to live at this place. A few years preciously 
the Lutherans had built there a little church or meeting house, 
in which Lutherans as well as so-called Reformed people came 
together and were led by a reader in their divine services.” In 
Saur’s paper of October 20, 1747, occurs this statement: “ About 
twenty years ago the Lutherans at Dolpehacken built a small 
church, with it laid out a cemetery, in which Lutherans as well 
as Reformed buried their dead”. In 1755, a paper was submitted 
to Judge Peter Spyker, of the Berks County Court, in which it is 
stated: “In the year 1725, Tulpehocken was first settled by 
about fifty families who came from the County of Albany, in the 
Province of New York, chiefly Lutheran and (so-called) Re- 
formed or Calvinists. A few years after the Lutherans built a 
church (the Reformed assisting them) in the heart of Tulpe- 
hocken, on a piece of ground which happened to fall in the manor 
of Plumpton, then belonging to John Page of Austin Friars in 
London, gentleman, who by his attorneys, (viz:) Messrs. Wm. 
Allen, Wm. Webb. and Samuel Powel, Jr., laid out about seven 
acres for the use of said church.” This last quotation proves two 
important points, first, that the earliest colonists were Lutherans 
and Reformed people and secondly that they worshipped together 
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in the first log church, the Reformed people having assisted in the 
building of the church. 

The year 1727 witnessed also the appearance of the first Re- 
formed preacher in the Tulpehocken valley. It was Mr. John 
Philip Boehm, then a simple farmer, living in Whitpain town- 
ship, Montgomery County. He had enjoyed an excellent educa- 
tion in Germany and had been schoolmaster in the ancient city of 
Worms and in the neighboring town of Lambsheim. He had 
come to Pennsylvania in 1720, and five years later had organized 
the Reformed people of his neighborhood, in what is now Mont- 
gomery County, into three congregations, Falkner Swamp, Skip- 
pack and Whitemarsh. 

When the Reformed settlers in the Conestoga valley in Lan- 
caster County and in the Tulpehocken valley heard what Boehm 
had done for his neighbors, they asked him by messengers to visit 
them also, in order to organize them into regular Reformed con- 
gregations. This request was granted in October, 1727. It meant 
for Mr. Boehm a long and difficult ride on horseback through the 
wilderness, fifty-five miles from his home to Conestoga, to what 
is now Upper Leacock Township, and eighteen miles from there 
to Tulpehocken. But Boehm bravely undertook the journey and 
on October 18, 1727, he administered Holy Communion to thirty- 
two people at Tulpehocken. This was the first Reformed ser- 
vice in the present bounds of Lebanon Classis. It may well be 
regarded as the birth date of the Reformed Church in the Lebanon 
valley. 

Mr. Boehm was at that time a layman, but two years later was 
regularly ordained by the Dutch Reformed ministers at New 
York, on Sunday afternoon, November 23, 1729. Hence it is a 
layman who has the honor of having founded the Reformed Church 
in the bounds of Lebanon Classis. 

The services of Mr. Boehm in the Tulpehocken valley were 
interrupted in 1731 by the arrival of another Reformed minister, 
the Rev. John Peter Mueller. He came to Pennsylvania in August, 
1730, after having attended the University of Heidelberg as a 
student of theology. As he was unordained when he arrived in 
Philadelphia, he applied to the Presbyterian ministers for ordina- 
tion. He surprised them in his examination by his remarkable 
knowledge of Latin, which he spoke, as one of the examiners 
remarked, “as readily as we do our vernacular.” Mr. Andrews, 
the pastor of the first Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, gave 
him this excellent testimonial: “He is an extraordinary person 
for sense and learning. We gave him a question to discuss about 
justification, and he answered it, on a whole sheet of paper, in a 
very notable manner.” At the end of the year 1730, Mueller was 
ordained in the Presbyterian meeting house at Philadelphia, by 
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three eminent Presbyterian ministers, Messrs. Andrews, Tennant 
and Boyd. 

In 1731, Mr. Mueller left Philadelphia and Germantown and 
moved to the interior settlements. He preached both in the Con- 
estoga valley and at Tulpehocken. It was during Mueller’s min- 
istry at Tulpehocken that the building of the first Reformed log 
church occurred. The Reformed people had been worshipping 
with the Lutherans in Reed’s Lutheran Church, but towards the 
year 1734 the Ephrata Chronicle mentions that Mueller was en- 
gaged in building at Tulpehocken. This was most likely the 
building of a church. In 1738, Mr. Boehm reported about Tulpe- 
hocken: “There they laid out a cemetery, but not in the center, 
and erected on it a small building of logs, but not serviceable for 
public worship.” This first Reformed building stood at or near 
the present Host church. 

After a ministry of a few years at Tulpehocken, Mueller began 
to develop a remarkable inclination towards the Dunkers. While 
at Goshenhoppen he took part in a Dunker love feast and allowed 


his feet to be washed. At Tulpehocken he received the visits of 


Conrad Beissel, then the leader of the Seventh Day Dunkers at 
Ephrata, “with the consideration due to an ambassador of God” 
(as Mueller described it), and when Beissel left, Mueller and Con- 
rad Weiser accompanied him over the mountains for six miles. 
The result of these visits was that Mueller and some of his fol- 
lowers withdrew from the congregation and in the month of May 
of the year 1735, Mueller with three elders, five families and some 
single men were publicly baptized in Dunker fashion, through 
threefold immersion into a river. 

To make his exit from the Reformed Church still more dra- 
matic, Mueller gathered one day several of his followers at Tulpe- 
hocken in the house of one of his adherents, Gotfried Fidler, and 
there they burnt the Lutheran and Reformed catechisms and a 
number of devotional books, thirty-six in all. Mueller himself 
confesses that this unparalleled act, “raised such a fermentation 
in that church, that a persecution might have followed, had the 
magistrates consented with the people in general.” 

Mr. Boehm states with regard to this remarkable event: “It 
caused a great alarm among the congregations. Those that were 
kept by God sent therefore messengers and letters to me and once 
more asked for help, which I did not dare to refuse.” 

This led to the second ministry of Boehm at Tulpehocken, ex- 
tending from 1735 to 1744. During this time he visited the dis- 
tant settlement twice a year to administer the communion. Dur- 
ing his absence a faithful schoolmaster, Francis Layenberger, 
served as leader. During this time the congregation increased 
steadily. In 1737, one hundred and three members took part 
in the communion. As the settlement spread in course of time 
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both east and west, a division became necessary. On October 
19, and 22, 1738, two communion services were held at two places 
in Tulpehocken. This was the beginning of the second Reformed 
church in this region, now Trinity Tulpehocken Church, near 
Stouchsburg. 

Boehm himself enables us definitely to identify the two Tulpe- 
hocken churches. In July, 1744, he wrote that one of these 
congregations “bought some years ago one hundred acres of 
land and built a small church on it.” This agrees with the deed 
for the Trinity church land, which shows that on December 10, 
1745, Caspar Wister of Philadelphia, sold one hundred acres of 
land to Adam Diffenbach, Francis Wenrich, Jonas Lerue, Henry 
Bassler, Valentine Hergelrood and Bartholomew Scheffer, for 
forty pounds of Pennsylvania currency. 

The other Tulpehocken church, Boehm tells us in his report of 
1744, “received as a gift a little piece of land, consisting of four 
acres and erected ypon it a tolerably large, beautiful and well- 
built frame church.” This statement coincides with four acres 
of land, conveyed to Host church, Tulpehocken township, Berks 
County, by two deeds, each for two acres. Moreover, in the 
statistics of 1743, Boehm states distinctly that the new church 
which was dedicated on May 9, 1743, belonged to the older congre- 
gation. This new church was built by the congregation which 
owned the four acres. All of which leads to the conclusion, that 
the Host Church is the original Tulpehocken church, founded in 
1727, while Trinity Church followed in 1738. 

In this same year 1738 another interesting character appeared 
in the bounds of Lebanon Classis. It was the boy preacher, John 
Henry Goetschius. He himself used on state occasions the Latin 
form of his family name, but in ordinary life it was no doubt 
Henry Goetschy. He was seventeen years of age when he arrived 
at Philadelphia on May 29, 1735. He came with a large Swiss 
colony, under the leadership of his father, the Rev. Maurice 
Goetschy. Unfortunately his father died a few days after his 
arrival in Philadelphia. Hence a number of Reformed congrega- 
tions, Skippack, New Goshenhoppen, Old Goshenhoppen and Great 
Swamp, soon pressed the young man into service and almost 
forced him against his will to assume the ministry, without ordi- 
nation. An attempt which Goetschy made in 1737 to be or- 
dained by the Presbyterians was unsuccessful. Hence he served 
as lay preacher in numerous congregations. On the title page of 
the oldest New Goshenhoppen record he refers to his eleven preach- 
ing places, among which was also Tulpehocken. The letters of 
Boehm show that he visited there occasionally and preached there 
to the great displeasure of Boehm, who regarded his visits as an 
intrusion into his field of labor. 

In January, 1739, Boehm locates Goetschy at Cacusi, which 
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means that he must have preached at Cacusi as early as 1738. 
Boehm speaks of Cacusi as a “considerable congregation, seven 
or eight miles from Oley,” and he remarks that Goetschy “has 
also presumed for some time to serve this congregation with all 
the means of grace.” This statement of Boehm makes Henry 
Goetschy the first pastor of the Cacusi Church, which was located 
near the Cacoosing Creek, in Lower Heidelberg Township, Bergs 
County. It is now represented by St. John’s or Hain’s Church, 
near Wernersville. In January, 1739, Boehm reported the people 
of Cacusi as having built a “little log church,” the second Re- 
formed church-in this region, just as Goetschy was the second lay 
preacher to serve in the Tulpehocken region and its neighbor- 
ing settlements. 

In the year 1739, a fourth Reformed congregation is said to 
have been founded in the northwestern part of the present Leb- 
anon Classis. On the cornerstone of Zion’s Church at Strauss- 
town the claim is made that it was founded in 1739. I know 
of no good evidence to corroborate that date. Mr. M. L. Mont- 
gomery in his History of Berks County, published in 1886, states 
that the first log church there was built “nearly one*hundred and 
fifty years ago.” But he gives no authority for his statement. An 
article in the Reformed Church Messenger, under date of May 
25, 1905, states that the first log church “is said to have been 
erected in 1737, on what is now the cemetery, one hundred yards 
south of the present church.” All this seems to be merely tradi- 
tion, and while it ought not to be rejected entirely, yet it must 
be received with great caution, for there are numerous similar 
inscriptions on churches, which on closer examination have turned 
out to be errors. Nevertheless, “the congregation at the Blue 
Mountain, near the Northkill” (as the church record calls it) 
is undoubtedly an ancient church. 

Jacob Lischy, in a report of December, 1744, states that he 
preached at a place at the Blue Mountains but rarely, because it 
was a great distance from his other preaching places, much out 
of his way, nor were many people living there. However, they 
were convinced of the truth and whoever has still a love for it 
comes to the Bern Church.” 

That it is an old congregation is positively established by the 
receipt for the original survey, which is still in the possession 
of the congregation, dated March 7, 1746, by which Lyn Ford 
Lardner, recorder general, acknowledged to have received fifty 
shillings in part of the consideration for fifty acres surveyed in 
trust for the Reformed Lutheran Congregation in Tulpehocken 
township. 

In the year 1740, two other congregations appear for the first 
time in the letters of John Philip Boehm. They are Swatara 
and Quittopahilla. In connection with these congregations we 
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meet for the first time the fourth preacher of the Lebanon Valley. 
It is John Conrad Tempelman. His activity in Lebanon and 
vicinity is more important even than that’ of Boehm himself, the 
organizer of the first two congregations. By the fact that Tempel- 
man made his permanent home in this region and lived for more 
than twenty years in the midst of his congregations he may well 
be regarded as the real father of the Reformed churches in the 
Lebanon valley. 

John Conrad Tempelman was born at Weinheim in the Palatin- 
ate and was baptized there on March 22, 1692. As a young man 
he came to Heidelberg, in the Palatinate, where he engaged in 
the tailoring business. There he was. married, September 22, 
1718, to Anna Maria Barth, with whom he had two children. 
With his family he came to Pennsylvania sometime between 1721 
to 1725. He settled first in the Conestoga valley, in Lancaster 
County, where he started the first Reformed services in 1725. In 
course of time three congregations were organized in Conestoga: 
Hill Church, now Heller’s in Upper Leacock township ; Cocalico, 
now Bethany at Ephrata, and the third at Lancaster. 

But in the year 1737, Tempelman left the Conestoga valley 
and on March 1, 1737, he took up two hundred acres of land in 
Lebanon township, near the present village of Rexmont. This 
became his permanent home and from there as a center he min- 
istered to neighboring Reformed churches, which he helped to 
organize. The first of these were Swatara and Quittopahilla. 

On February 14, 1740, John Philip Boehm visited Swatara, 
when Martin Kapp, a deacon and three members, George Meyer, 
John Philip Hautz and Daniel Schue, promised five pounds of 
this country’s currency and ten bushels of oats towards a min- 
ister’s salary. This implies, of course, a fully organized congre- 
gation. In the same year, on October 1, 1740, begin the baptisms 
of Tempelman in the old Swatara record. Tempelman min- 
istered for two years at Swatara, when his services were inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Moravian missionaries, especia!ly 
by Jacob Lischy, who preached, in April, 1743, for the first time 
at Swatara. He was followed by John Brandmiller and Christian 
Henry Rauch in the following years. On May 25, 1746, Rauch 
reports in his diary, that one part of the people at Swatara had 
again hired Tempelman as their preacher, while the other part 
was weeping bitter tears over the situation. The second min- 
istry of Tempelman at Swatara extended from 1746-1756, when 
through blindness he was compelled to retire from his pastoral 
activity. 

Another Reformed congregation which made its first appear- 
ance in the year 1740 was Quittopahilla, now Hill Church near 
Annville. Mr. Boehm visited it in February, 1740, and tried to 
persuade the people of that locality—since only one man lived 
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eight miles from Tulpehocken, but all the others nearer—that for 
the time being they would join the second Tulpehocken congre- 
gation and thus save the trouble and expense of a minister. This 
arrangement, however, was only temporary, for John Blum, whom 
Boehm calls “an able man for a reader,” ministered in the fol- 
lowing years to the people of Quittopahilla. In 1743, Jacob 
Lischy preached at Quittopahilla, in the home of Baltzer Orth, 
who lived at the foot of the Conewago hills, five miles southwest 
of the Hebron Moravian Church, now in the city of Lebanon. 
But, on August 12, 1744, the Reformed and Lutheran people at 
Quittopahilla dedicated a union church, which they had erected. 
On the preceding day, August 11, 1744, they drew up an agree- 
ment, by which they resolved not to have any association with 
the Moravian Brethren. This agreement is signed by twenty- 
three Lutheran and nine Reformed members, together with their 
pastor, Conrad Tempelman. The ministry of Tempelman at 
Quittopahilla extended from 1744-1756, during which time he 
entered 38 baptisms into the Quittopahilla church record. 
Another Reformed congregation appeared in the year 1743. It 
was Muehlbach (Millbach), in Mill Creek township. Jacob Lischy 
visited there, being recommended by Count Zinzendorf. ‘“ Where- 
upon,” he writes in his report to Bishop Spangenberg, “TI visited 
them often and preached to them. They liked me and desired 
that I should visit them.” 'Tempelman began serving the con- 
gregation in 1747, as is stated in the church record by his suc- 
cessor, Henry William Stoy. The first baptism of 'Tempelman 
at Muehlbach is dated March 15, 1747. A church was built at 
Muehlbach, whose cornerstone was laid on July 15, 1751. A 
proclamation, issued. by Tempelman and his elders on that date, is 
still in existence. It is signed by the pastor and the elders, 
Alexander Schaeffer, Henry Zoeller, and Hans Adam Stumpp. 
Templeman was pastor at Muehlbach till 1752, when he was 
succeeded by Henry William Stoy, one of the six young ministers 
whom Michael Schlatter brought from Germany in that year. 
Two other churches in whose organization Tempelman was 
instrumental were Kimmerling’s and the Grubben Church near 
Lebanon. The former, which is located in North Lebanon town- 
ship, has in its possession a flagon, bearing the date 1745. This 
is most likely the date of the origin of the congregation. In 
1752 a stone church was erected at Kimmerling’s. The church 
record, which was begun in 1754, states that fact. Mr. Tempel- 
man was the pastor at Kimmerling’s at that time, a pastorate 
which may have begun several years earlier. It continued till 
1755, when Rev. Henry William Stoy suéceeded him till 1756. 
There is still another church with which Tempelman was identi- 
fied. It was the Grubben Church in South Lebanon township. Con- 
rad Weiser mentions the fact that there was a church in Lebanon as 
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early as 174%. This refers most likely to the Grubben Church. 
On January 27, 1755, Jacob Hoecker of Lebanon township deeded 
a piece of land containing two acres to four Reformed and Luth- 
eran trustees for the joint use of the Reformed and Lutheran 
congregation. ‘The deed refers to a church as already stand- 
ing on this land. The Grubben Church stood two miles south of 
Lebanon. There is still an old gravevard to mark the site. A 
communion set of this congregation is also in existence, a cup, 
with the initials I. W. and the date 1757 and a tankard with the 
initials I. E. and the date 1760. 

Now, we know that when Tempelman became blind, John 
Waldschmidt succeeded him. Waldschmidt himself states in his 
pastoral record: “With the beginning of the year 1760 I have 
accepted several congregations in Quitopahil, to minister to them 
during the week, which Mr. Tempelman had served formerly, but 
which he is now no longer able to serve, as he lost his eyesight.” 
This statement is followed immediately by a reference to a com- 
munion held in the Grubben Church by Waldschmidt, on May 
16, 1760, when 50 persons communed and another communion at 
Quittopahilla on May 18, 1760, when 106 persons communed at 
the latter place. This implies clearly that both Quittopahilla as 
well as the Grubben Church had been congregations of Tempelman. 

This brief review has shown that John Conrad Tempelman, 
during his ministry in the Lebanon valley either founded or 
ministered to five different Reformed congregations. This proves 
clearly the great influence and importance with which Tempel- 
man must be credited for the early history of the Reformed Church 
in this region. Tempelman like Boehm began as a layman, but, 
on account of the excellent work he did and the faithfulness with 
which he presided over his churches, the Coetus of Pennsylvania 
ordained him at its session in Lancaster, on October 21, 1752. 
This was a fitting place for this important event in his life, for 
Lancaster was one of the first three congregations to which he 
ministered between 1730-1735. 

We have now traced the origin of nine Reformed congregations 
within the bounds of Lebanon Classis. The tenth congregation 
was organized at Schaefferstown, in Heidelberg township. Its 
first pastor and probably its founder was the Rev. John Bartholo- 
mew Rieger. Like John Peter Mueller, Rieger had been born in 
the Palatinate and had studied theology at the University of 
Heidelberg. He had arrived in Philadelphia in September, 1731, 
taking the place of Mueller at Philadelphia and Germantown from 
1731-1734. In the latter year he accepted a call to Amwell, N. J. 
He ministered in New Jersey from 1734-1738. Then he went 
to Lancaster, preaching to that congregation from 1739-1743. 
In the latter year he went to Holland, where he studied medicine 
at the University of Leyden. Having returned to Pennsylvania 
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in March, 1745, he settled at Lancaster, where he not only 
practiced as a physician, but also preached to the congregations 
of Seltenreich, near New Holland, in Lancaster County, and 
Schaefferstown in Lebanon County. In October, 1746, the Rev. 
Michael Schlatter found Rieger ministering to these two con- 
gregations. He had no doubt begun his pastorate among them 
soon after his return to Lancaster in March 1745. 

When the Reformed Coetus was organized at Philadelphia on 
September 29, 1747, Rieger was present with two delegates from 
Schaefferstown and Earltown. In 1761, the minutes of Coetus 
report that Seltenreich and Schaeffers Church were “ still pleased 
with the services of Mr. Rieger.” Hence we can infer that he 
had been pastor of the congregation at Schaefferstown during all 
these years, 1745-1761. 

We have now seen that during the first twenty years, between 
1727-1747, ten Reformed churches were founded in the territory 
now covered by Lebanon Classis. It was the period of the largest 
immigration of Germans into Pennsylvania, hence also the period 
when the largest number of congregations came into existence. 

In the following decades, when immigration declined, the 
number of new Reformed congregations was also lessened. We 
can find only seven new congregations during the period from 
1750-1770. 

The first of these is called Tolpehil in the minutes of the Coetus 
of 1752. It is said to have been a congregation which the Rev. 
William Stoy “promised to visit to bring it if possible into a 
good condition.” Stoy also interceded at that time for the school- 
master at Tolpehil, asking for him a share of the Holland dona- 
tions (Minutes, p. 74). In the year 1753, Tolpehille appears 
among the congregations of Tempelman. Finally in 1756, an 
elder appeared from a “ certain congregation beyond the Swatara,” 
and complained of Do. Tempelman. Two years before, it is said, 
they had erected a new church and had asked Do. Stoy to serve 
them. But, because a quarrel ensued, he had refused, whereupon 
Mr. Tempelman accepted the congregation. But in 1756, Coetus 
ordered Tempelman to give up this congregation, because he was 
carrying a burden too heavy for stronger shoulders. I am in- 
clined to explain all three passages in the Coetus minutes as 
referring to one church, “beyond the Swatara,” i.¢., St. Paul’s or 
Klopp’s Church in Bethel township. It could not well be Kim- 
merling’s because its church was built in 1752 not 1754. But, 
whether this identification of Tolpehil with Klopp’s Church in 
1752 and 1753 be accepted or not, there can be little question 
that the congregation, mentioned in 1756 as located “beyond 
the Swatara,” which built a church in 1754, is identical with 
Klopp’s in Bethel township, and that Tempelman was its first 
pastor. This conclusion agrees with the church record, which 
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opens with three baptisms in 1755. The congregation disap- 
pears in 1756 from the records of Coetus till 1761, when Stoy, 
who was then stationed at Lancaster, promised to visit the con- 
gregation “on the Little Swatara.” But in the following year they 
accepted an adventurer, most likely Frederick Casimir Mueller, 
who was pastor at Quittopahilla, Swatara and Lebanon from 
1762-1766. 

Another congregation with which the names of Waldschmidt 
and Stoy have been connected, is Walmer’s Church or Salem, in 
Union township. Tradition states that the first log building was 
erected by Peter Walheimer (or Waldheimer) in 1750 on his farm, 
with the help of his six sons. But as there are no early church 
records it is impossible to confirm the tradition regarding the 
date of its founding or its early pastors, unless it should prove to 
be identical with Topehil of the Coetus minutes, which seems 
at present very unlikely. 

The next congregations which were organized in the Lebanon 
valley appeared during the activity of Frederick Casimir Mueller. 
Although Mueller was an unordained and independent lay 
preacher, there is no reason to despise his labors. The charge that 
he was immoral, made in recent books, cannot be substantiated 
by contemporaneous writers. The Moravian ministers at Lebanon, 
who were strict on moral questions, associated with him on inti- 
mate terms, refer to him frequently in their diary and always 
speak of him with respect and affection. The fact that Schlatter 
himself offered to recommend him to the Fathers in Holland for 
ordination and that this offer was rejected only because Mueller 
declined to have any one dictate to him what he should do, is 
enough to refute the current charges against Mueller. 

Frederick C. Mueller’s pastoral activity extended over a wide 
area. In 1746 Schlatter found him serving 10 or 12 small con- 
gregations in and about Oley. He was preaching at Goshen- 
hoppen from 1745-1747, at Longswamp and Bern, in Berks 
County, from 1748-1752, at Muddy Creek, Lancaster County, 
from 1752-1754, at Coventry, Chester County, from 1753-1761, 
at Lebanon, Quittopahilla and Swatara, in Lebanon County, and 
at Cocalico, now Ephrata, Lancaster County, from 1762-1766. 
He must have served still other congregations in Berks County, 
where his presence cannot be traced at present. 

Under the ministry of Mueller the first Reformed church at 
Lebanon, now Tabor Church, was dedicated July 18, 1762. The 
organization of this new congregation led to the discontinuance 
of the Grubben Church, which had preceded it. 

Another event of importance during the ministry of Fritz Mueller, 
as he was commonly known among the people, was the division 
of the Swatara congregation in 1765, one portion going to Jones- 
town and building there St. John’s Reformed Church, the other 
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going to Stumpstown (now Fredericksburg) to build there also a 
St. John’s Church in the same year. This division was no doubt 
due to the gradual spread of the original members north and 
south in the Swatara region. 

The next new congregation, added to those in the bounds of the 
present Classis, was Allegheny, in the southeastern corner of the 
Classis, in the present Brecknock township, Berks County. It 
was begun by Rev. John Waldschmidt in January, 1767. His 
first communion service was held there on April 5, 1767, when 41 
persons communed. He served this congregation to the end of 
his life, the last communion recorded by him at Allegheny being 
dated October 23, 1785. Waldschmidt died September 14, 1786. 
That his influence in his former congregations has not yet died 
out is clearly evidenced by the fact that 129 years after his death 
a memorial monument was erected, on October 17, 1915, over his 
grave in the Swamp Church cemetery, in West Cocalico town- 
ship, Lancaster County. 

The last church to be organized before the year 1770 was St. 
Michael’s Church, in Upper Bern township, Berks County. The 
name of the church is really a misnomer, for it is not named 
after the archangel St. Michael, but after a plaim Reformed 
preacher, Philip Jacob Michael, who founded it in 1769. 

Michael is another early lay preacher, who has not received 
from historians the full credit for his manifold labors, which he 
really deserves. I can give but a brief sketch of his career. He 
was born in Germany in 1716. When grown to manhood he 
became a weaver by trade. He landed at Philadelphia on October 
14, 1731. He appears first as pastor of Heidelberg, Lehigh 
County, from 1744-1749, then pastor of the Ziegel Church in the 
same county, from 1750 and following years. During the same 
time he was also pastor of St. Jacob’s in Lehigh and of Maxa- 
tawny, now in Kutztown, Berks County. In 1752-1753, we find 
him at Longswamp, Berks County, from 1753-1754 at Reading, 
beginning with 1759 at DeLong’s, now at Bowers’, Berks County. 
At Ebenezer and Weissenberg, Lehigh County, he preached from 
1760-1770, at Oley and Jost Dreisbach’s Mill, also called Indian- 
land, at dates which cannot be definitely determined. In 1764, 
he appeared before the Coetus and asked for ordination. He was 
then serving twelve congregations in Berks and Lehigh counties. 
Although recommended heartily by Coetus to the Fathers in 
Holland, they refused to give their consent to his ordination. 
Hence he continued as an independent Reformed minister. In 
Longswamp he had a second pastorate from 1763-1774, and a 
third from 1780-1785. During the War of the Revolution he 
served as chaplain of the first batallion of the Berks County 
militia. His will was probated at Reading June 17, 1786, hence 
he died in the early part of that month. Among the early Re- 
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formed pastors in Berks and Lehigh counties, Philip Jacob 
Michael was undoubtedly one of the most useful and effective, 
having to his credit the founding of at least ten Reformed con- 
gregations. 

We have now reviewed the founding of the principal Reformed 
congregations during the eighteenth century, within the present 
bounds of Lebanon Classis. We have seen the Reformed Church 
in this region grow from one congregation in 1727 to seventeen 
in 1770. During the War of the Revolution all growth of the 
Church came to a standstill. It was only during the last decade 
of the eighteenth century that two new congregations appeared, 
St. John’s, at Sinking Springs and Zion’s, at Womelsdorf, both 
of which were founded in 1792. To the same period may belong 
Salem, at Campbelltown, whose date of founding is uncertain. 
We reach, therefore, the conclusion that up to the end of the 
eighteenth century at least twenty Reformed churches had come 
into existence in this territory, two of which, however, namely 
Grubben Church and Swatara, had again been disbanded before 
the year 1765. 

To complete the story of the activity of the Reformed Church 
in the Lebanon valley we must now review briefly the ministries 
of the more prominent Reformed pastors, who ministered to these 
churches in the second part of the eighteenth century. 

The first of these men was a pastor of Hain’s Church, near 
Wernersville, from 1752-1756. His name was John Henry 
Decker, an independent minister, about whom very little is known. 
His handwriting in the Hain’s record shows him to have been 
an educated man. This makes it probable that he was identical 
with a John Henry Decker, who matriculated in the Latin school 
at Hanau on March 27, 1750, giving his home as Markobel, near 
Hanau. He emigrated to America in 1751, taking the oath of 
allegiance at Philadelphia September 21, 1751. He was pastor 
of Cacusi or Hain’s Church, as already stated, from 1752-56. 
Then he came to the Lebanon valley, for I have found his hand- 
writing in the Kimmerling’s record from 1757-1763. He also 
supplied Hill Church (Quittopahilla), near Annville, in 1759 
and perhaps longer, and Cocalico, in Lancaster County, near 
Ephrata, in 1762 and 1763. After the latter date he disappears 
completely, which means probably that he died about that time. 

The second Reformed pastor to enter this region after 1750 was 
the Rev. Philip William Otterbein. He was one of the best 
known, most active and most influential members of the Coetus. 
Born and educated in Nassau, Germany, he gave up a promising 
career in his native land, to follow Michael Schlatter and five 
other young ministers to Pennsylvania. His first pastorate was at 
Lancaster, from 1752-1758. He then preached for hardly two 
years, 1758-1759, to the Tulpehocken churches. His stay was 
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short, but his ministry was unusually effective, Beginning with 
the year 1774, Otterbein became pastor of the Reformed con- 
gregation at Baltimore, to which he ministered to the end of his 
life, in 1813. During this time he introduced, after the manner of 
the Methodists, class meetings and revival services, which, while 
meant to stimulate the spiritual life of the Reformed Church, led 
after his death to the formation of the United Brethren Church. 

Henry William Stoy, who came with Otterbein in 1752 to Penn- 
sylvania, was a man of an entirely different character. He was a 
fine linguist, writing Latin with the same fluency as his native 
tongue, but he was not as thoroughly consecrated to his work as 
Otterbein, for when the ministry did not give him an adequate 
financial compensation, he went to the University of Herborn, 
where he studied medicine. On his return to Pennsylvania, he 
practiced medicine as his chief profession, but on Sundays sup- 
plied independent Reformed churches in the Lebanon valley. He 
preceded Otterbein as pastor of the Tulpehocken and neighboring 
churches, from 1752-1756. Later, from 1758-1763, he became 
Otterbein’s successor at Lancaster. In 1763 he made his journey 
to Europe. When he returned he settled at Lebanon, from which 
place as a center he practiced medicine and preached, as an in- 
dependent minister, Coetus being unwilling to receive him again 
as a member, because of his irascible temper. In 1790 he is re- 
ported as serving two Reformed congregations near Lebanon. He 
died September 14, 1801, and was buried at Host Church, one 
of his first congregations. 

John .Jacob Zufall came into the Lebanon valley in 1765. He 
was a Hessian by birth, who received an excellent training in the 
University of Marburg, but he had not learned to control his 
temper nor his habits. In 1765 he became pastor of the two 
Tulpehocken churches, Millbach, Schaefferstown, Kimmerling’s 
and Klopp’s in Bethel township. But, being intemperate, Coetus 
was compelled to exclude him in 1767. In Schaefferstown alone 
he preached till 1769. What became of him afterwards is not 
known at present. 

Ludwig Lupp, who follows him next in time, was an independ- 
ent Reformed minister, who for 32 years rendered most accept- 
able service. He was born in Nassau, Germany, January 7, 1733; 
qualified in Philadelphia, rendering the oath of allegiance Sep- 
tember 29, 1753. He settled in Upper Tulpehocken township, 
Berks County, and was at first schoolmaster in Zion’s Church at 
Strausstown. He opened the church record there, entering into 
it not only the baptisms of his own children, but also those of an ~ 
earlier pastorate, perhaps that of Stoy, from 1752-1756. He was 
school teacher there, apparently from 1757-1766. In the latter 
year he assumed the full duties of a pastor, his baptismal] entries 
are running continuously from 1766-1772. In the latter year 
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he became pastor of the Bern Church, in Berks County, serving 
it from 1772-1782. In 1782, he was back in Zion’s Church, 
Strausstown, serving there a second pastorate frow 1784-1786. In 
the latter year he moved to Lebanon, where he remained as pastor 
of Tabor Church till his death in 1798. He served besides Leba- 
non also Swatara and Hill Church and several churches in Lan- 
caster County, Blaser’s near Elizbethtown, Manheim and Rapho 
(now extinct), from 1791. The Moravian pastors at Lebanon 
frequently refer to him and his work in the highest terms of 
praise. Although not a member of the Coetus of Pennsylvania, 
Lupp proved to be an exceptionally useful minister, who preached 
in a thoroughly evangelical spirit, and whose labors were blessed 
with abundant good fruit. 

John Conrad Bucher was the next Reformed pastor, who came 
into the Lebanon valley in 1768. He was a Swiss by birth, hav- 
ing been born at Schaffhausen, Switzerland, June 13, 1730. He 
studied at St. Gall and Marburg. He came to this country about 
1758 and soon afterwards enlisted as a soldier to fight under the 
British in the French and Indian War. He was commissioned 
lieutenant April 19, 1760 and captain July 31, 1764. At the 
close of the war his regiment was stationed at Carlisle, where he 
began preaching. His first sermon still in existence is dated June 
5, 1763. In 1765, he resigned his command to devote himself 
entirely to the ministry, for which he had studied in Europe. In 
1766, he applied to the Coetus and was ordained. He preached 
at first at Bedford, Middletown, Hummelstown and Falling 
Spring, from 1765-1768. He was elected as pastor of Lebanon, 
Quittopahilla, White Oaks and Rapho in 1768, to which Swatara 
and Jonestown were added in 1770. These congregations were 
served by him very acceptably for twelve years, till he died August 
15, 1780. Bucher left behind him the memory of a good preacher 
and faithful pastor, who was literally worn out in the service of 
his churches. He died in the prime of life, in his fiftieth year. 

Another Reformed pastor who came to this region in 1768 was 
the Rev. John William Hendel, Senior, who has well been called 
the St. John of the early Reformed ministers, a most eloquent 
preacher, whose ministry was attended with remarkable revivals. 
He was born at Diirkheim, in the Palatinate, studied in the 
University of Heidelberg, and was commissioned for Pennsyl- 
vania in 1764. His first pastorate was at Lancaster, from 1765-— 
1768. In 1768 he came to the Lebanon region. His charge com- 
prized the two Tulpehocken churches, Millbach, Schaefferstown, 
Kimmerling’s, Klopp’s and for some years also Strausstown. To 
the other congregations of this charge he ministered from 1769- 
1782. In the latter year he was once more called to Lancaster, 
where his second pastorate extended over twelve years. Then he 
served a short pastorate at Philadelphia, falling there a victim 
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to the yellow fever on September 29, 1798. In recognition of his 
scholarship and valuable services, the College of New Jersey, now 
Princeton University, gave him the title of doctor of divinity in 
1787. Hendel was without question the prince of all the early 
Reformed pastors. 

We come next to John William Boos. He like Hendel was born 
in the Palatinate and studied like him in the University of Heidel- 
berg. But here all similarity between these two men ends. Com- 
ing to Pennsylvania without the approval of the Fathers in Hol- 
land, he never became a member of Coetus, but labored for thirty- 
eight years as an independent Reformed preacher in Berks County. 
He was twice pastor at Reading and Cacusi, besides he served 
Bern and Oley, from 1771-1809. He died at Reading November 
28, 1814. Although his ministry was long, it was not as success- 
ful as it might have been, if he had shown more strength of 
character. 

In 1781, another strong Reformed minister came to the Lebanon 
valley in the person of the Rev. John William Runckel. Like 
Rieger he was born at Oberingelheim, in the Palatinate, the date 
of his birth being April 28, 1749. He came with his parents to 
America, landing at Philadelphia October 20, 1764. He was at 
first schoolmaster at Tulpehocken, where he came under the in- 
fluence of Hendel ,who saw in him gifts which promised the mak- 
ing of a minister. Hence he studied under Hendel, was licensed 
by the Coetus in 1777 and ordained July 30, 1778, at Carlisle. His 
first charge included Shippensburg, Lower Settlement, Carlisle and 
Hummelstown, where he preached from 1777-1781. He then 
accepted a call to the Lebanon charge, which comprised Lebanon, 
Quittopahilla, Swatara, Schaefferstown, Kimmerling’s nd Klopp’s. 
These he served from 1781-84. Leaving Lebanon in the latter 
year he moved to Frederick, Md., where he had a long pastorate 
of eighteen years. He then served successively Germantown, a 
German Reformed church in New York City, the Emmittsburg 
charge and finally Gettysburg, where he died November 5, 1832. 
He was an exceedingly conscientious and careful pastor, who kept 
not only his pastoral records with great neatness, but also left 
extensive diaries of his missionary activities, which reveal him as 
a tireless worker. 

As both Hendel and Runckel left their churches about the same 
time, new workers were urgently needed. The work was continued 
in these places by Lupp and Loretz. We have already referred 
to Lupp, who from 1786-1798 was pastor of Lebanon, Jonestown, 
Hill Church and Kimmerling’s. The other churches were taken 
over by Andrew Loretz, about whom little was known till recently. 

We now know that Loretz was born at Chur, Switzerland, and 
that he studied at Heidelberg and Basel. He was pastor in Switz- 
erland for thirteen years. With two other candidates from the 
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Canton of the Grisons he was commissioned for Pennsylvania in 
1784. He came to America by way of Baltimore, arriving there 
December 21, 1784. Being penniless, the Reformed congregation 
at Baltimore sent him and Bernhard Willy, his companion, to 
Pennsylvania at their expense. Coetus commissioned him to go 
to Tulpehocken and neighboring places. His charge included 
eight congregations: the two Tulpehockens, Jonestown, Millbach, 
Schaefferstown, Quittopahilla, Lebanon and Klopp’s. Unfort- 
unately Loretz spoke German with such a strong Swiss accent 
that his people were unable to understand him. Hence he be- 
came discouraged and after being in his field a little more than 
a year, from January, 1785, to April, 1786, he left Pennsylvania 
and returned to Switzerland. His son, Andrew Loretz, Jr., was 
for many years a successful Reformed minister in North Carolina. 

The place of Loretz was filled in the same year, 1786, by the 
election of Daniel Wagner. He was born near Dillenburg in 
Nassau, January 11, 1750. After coming to this country, he 
studied theology under Messrs. Gros and Hendel; was licensed 
by the Coetus in 1771 and ordained in the following year. He 
was pastor at Creutz Creek, York Connty, 1771-1774, then at 
York, 1774-1786. He began his work in the Tulpehocken region 
in 1787. The congregations to which he ministered were: Trinity 
Tulpehocken and Host, Jonestown, Schaefferstown, Klopp’s and 
probably Zion’s, Strausstown. Rev. Thomas H. Leinbach stated 
at a centennial celebration in 1847, at Trinity Tulpehocken, that 
Wagner’s ministry made a deep impression upon his people, that 
he preached the Word of God in season and out of season, publicly 
and privately, that when he made his pastoral visits, he was in the 
habit of inquiring about the spiritual condition of his members, 
and that when he preached at Bern and Klopp’s Church, he 
would hold prayer meetings there on Saturday evenings to pre- 
pare his hearers for the services on Sundays. When Wagner left 
Tulpehocken he returned to York, 1793-1802. His last charge 
was at Frederick, Md., 1802-1810. He died at York, December 
17, 1810, after a successful ministry of thirty-eight years. 

Another independent Reformed minister, who was for a few 
years pastor at Cacusi or Hain’s Church, was John Conrad Am- 
mann. His name was not John Christian Ammann, as some 
recent books give it. I have a photograph of his signature in the 
Hain’s record, which is plainly John Conr. Ammann. He ap- 
pears in 1789 at Hain’s Church, in 1791 at Swamp Church, Lan- 
caster County, in 1792 to probably 1798 as pastor at Brown- 
back’s, Chester County. Where he came from or what became of 
him after the latter date has not yet been discovered. 

The last minister in the long line of Reformed pastors in the 
Lebanon valley, before the year 1800, was the Rev. William 
Hendel, Jr., who like his father was pastor of the two Tulpe- 
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hocken churches, of Millbach, Klopp’s and Zion’s at Strausstown. 
He entered upon his pastorate in these churches in the year 1793. 
Although he was an excellent preacher, he had a rather stormy 
career, especially at Tulpehocken. In 1805, dissensions broke out 
over the charter for Trinity Church. In 1822, another storm 
broke over the founding of the Theological Seminary, of which 
he was an ardent advocate. This time the opposition became so 
great that he withdrew in 1823 from Tulpehocken, Swatara and 
Millbach, retaining only Klopp’s and Zion’s for six more years. 
His ability was recognized even by his enemies, and after he had 
passed through a severe mental and spiritual struggle, his Chris- 
tian life became a shining example of the power of God’s grace 
and spirit in the life of his servants. 

We have now come to the close of this review of Reformed his- 
tory in Lebanon Classis, during the eighteenth century. During 
that century twenty-four ministers, as far as is known at present, 
labored within the present bounds of Lebanon Classis, twelve be- 
fore the year 1750 and twelve after it. Of these, two men only 
proved unfit for the ministry and after a brief service were dis- 
missed. Two others were unfortunate, one of them became in- 
sane (Bartholomaeus) and the other spoke his Swiss dialect with 
such a decided accent that his people could not understand him. 
Of the twenty ministers that remain, nine were independent, not 
members of the Coetus of Pennsylvania, the other eleven were well 
educated and regularly ordained ministers, and in good stand- 
ing in the official Reformed organization then in existence, the 
Coetus of the Reformed congregations in Pennsylvania. Of the 
twenty pastors three served more than forty years, seven more 
than thirty years, three more than twenty, and three more than 
ten years. 

Taking everything into consideration the twenty Reformed 
pastors, who labored within the bounds of Lebanon Classis during 
the eighteenth century, compare favorably with any other religious 
body of men who were leading the people in spiritual things in 
this or any other section of the State in the Colonial period. 

Let us be grateful for the good and faithful men who have 
preceded us, for their fruitful labors, their zeal, energy and de- 
votion to the cause of Christ. May their shining example spur us 
on to nobler efforts and more wholehearted consecration, so that 
we may render a like efficient service to the generation in which 
we live and for which we labor. 


. AvuBurn, N. Y. 





VIII. 
THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR IDEALS. 
CHARLES H. PHILLIPS. 


The month of December of last year was uncommonly blessed, 
being privileged to witness the anniversary of two great epochal 
events; the one is the nineteen hundredth anniversary of the 
coming of a person to Palestine and the other the three hundredth 
anniversary of the coming of a people to America. These two 
events have significances that are respectively distinctive ; but they 
also have some in common. Both are creative events; the one 
revealing the fundamentals for the creation of a new mankind 
and the other laying the foundations for that superb creation 
known to us as “ America.” If the eyes of the philosophy of 
history do not misdirect us we can readily discern that the two 
events, although hundreds of years apart, are two of the many 
epochs of a great divine purpose. If we would draw arcs from 
Bethlehem to Eisleben, to Scrooby, to Plymouth and a straight 
line from Geneva to Wittenberg, to Scrooby to Cape Cod and 
clearly see and understand the life that followed those routes, in 
spite of the many diversions and arrests that it underwent, the 
relation between the two events would be far clearer. The eyes of 
faith and fact vividly discern that the new spirit born in remote 
Palestine required a new sphere where it had the privilege to 
evade and to throw aside the old customary formalities and in- 
carnate itself in forms created by freedom and conditions adapted 
for its development and conducive to its well-being. If we reflect 
we can see in the Pilgrim movement a new proof of the frequently 
verified truth, that God cannot be concealed nor bound,—his 
forthgoing love and his progressive revelations cannot be confined 
to static conformations. His life and character revealed in the 
personality of Jesus Christ was destined to flow over the whole 
world. Its flow, of course, was obstructed here and there by tradi- 
tional and dogmatic deposits, but not unlike a stream issuing 
from a personal source, it overflowed them to greater freedom and 
to a closer realization of its designed purpose. This stream 
brought with it the spirit that lodged in the bosom of God fearing, 
God seeking and God loving persons, who were pining in the 
shadows of a commanding ecclesiastical institution. This latent 
spirit was destined to manifest itself to the world some day in an 
unprecedented way. The English Reformation, partly caused by 
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it and partly by other influences served as the occasion for its 
disclosure, its identification, and gave it a privilege to assert itself. 

Apparently the English Reformation was a revelation in itself, 
revealing two systems of thought and life strangely confused and 
intermingled; the one is known as Anglicanism and the other as 
Puritanism. In their views of religion, ethics and politics they 
differed in kind and in degree. As such the two conflicting ele- 
ments could not readily be reconciled. They led to serious dis- 
sensions in the church, ending in permanent divisions. The dis- 
senting group were called Puritans. Later the Puritan party 
itself was divided because of their disagreement on the principle 
of reform. One group was unwilling to leave the established 
church and its rites, ceremonies and polity. They felt and saw 
its corruptions and longed for the freedom of conscience which it 
forbade ; but were convinced that it could be purified from within 
without leaving it. The other group proposed entire separation 
from the church and its ritual and the adoption of an independent 
and democratic form of church government, as the only adequate 
means for overcoming ecclesiastical tyranny. 

Dissensions and revolt naturally led to persecutions. Conse- 
quently many left and fled to Germany and Switzerland. Here 
they came in direct contact with the Reformers whose influence 
they had already felt in England and which led to their ill-treat- 
ment. But now they came under their direct influence and caught 
the spirit of the Reformers more fully and more vitally and natur- 
ally became more thorough and more determined in their convic- 
tions. A new sphere or new privileges were necessary. Repeatedly 
they appealed to the successive rulers, finding in them new hopes, 
for leniency and toleration, but no sooner were the fires of hope 
kindled and ready to transmit their warmth, when suddenly they 
were extinguished by some reaction. The untimely death of Ed- 
ward VI, during whose reign Calvinism had taken root, opened 
the door for bloody Mary and a Catholic reaction. Persecution 
and suppression became the rule and tolerance the exception. On 
her death the Puritans began their return from the Continent, 
more determined than ever on radical methods of reform. New 
hopes were entertained on the accession of Elizabeth. The Puri- 
tans soon learned that her promises were as elusive as were those 
of Henry VIII. At heart she was a Catholic, in conduct a Protest- 
ant, an attitude which could, at best, bring only compromise. 

The spirit of reform now engendered in those Puritan lives 
could not be suppressed nor satisfied by compromise and conces- 
sions. For it was no longer a matter of the clergy and the nobility. 
The common people had caught the spirit and were arraying them- 
selves to realize freedom and to die for it if necessary. The 
church became alarmed increasingly, as the new doctrines spread 
and found a ready acceptance in earnest and devoted hearts. The 
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divisions between the Puritan groups became sharper. The 
minority who stood for a direct Gospel became more daring and 
more uncompromising. In vain did Elizabeth try to subdue them, 
but her fagots and her prisons could not eradicate a vital con- 
viction nor could they subdue a determined will to realize it. The 
extreme Dissenters or Separatists were especially the victims of 
her wrath, but in spite of her efforts they “met together to sing 
a psalm and to talk God’s Word.” Their number steadily in- 
creased until they were both numerous and brave enough to address 
a petition to the queen asking for permission to go to Canada as 
they said, “ remaining to be her majesty’s loving and faithful sub- 
jects, to whom we owe all duty and obedience in the Lord, promis- 
ing hereby and taking God to record that wheresoever we become 
we will, by the grace of God live and die faithful to her highness 
and this land of our nativity.” Elizabeth refused to heed this 
request and deprived herself and them of peace. 

The death of Elizabeth awakened another new hope. She was 
succeeded by James I, who was of Presbyterian faith and training. 
They welcomed him with bright expectations which soon turned 
to disappointment. James was not the man to champion their 
cause because he brought little strength to anything with which 
he allied himself. He recognized Episcopacy and the high church 
party. .The Puritans appealed to him for permission to hold 
meetings and to have the liberty of free discussion. The unfavor- 
able response of the king was, “ You are aiming at a Scotch Pres- 
bytery which agrees with monarchy as well as God and the devil.” 
Turning to the bishop at the Hampton Court Convocation he de- 
clared, “I will make the Puritans conform or I will harry them 
out of the land; or else worse still, hang them, that’s all.” In the 
main James was mistaken, he could hate and hang the Puritans, 
he could harry them out of the kingdom but he could not harry 
out the spirit that was slowly permeating the English people and 
helped to make England what it is. 

The refusal of the king to recognize them did not dim their 
faith in their convictions nor their eventual realization. They 
met secretly and openly in spite of the many threats and persecu- 
tions on the part of the rulers and their accomplices. But it was 
not until 1606 that the Separatists organized a congregation and 
rose to prominence as a distinctive church. The Scrooby manor 
house was its birthplace and for a short time its home. Scrooby 
was a little obscure village of farmers, laborers, poor and un- 
recognized, on the borders of Nottinghamshire. Two immortal 
names were connected with the little congregation ; that of William 
Brewster and that of John Robinson. Brewster was the elder of 
the congregation and a man of intelligence and foresight. Robin- 
son was a scholar of Cambridge and for some time a beneficed 
clergyman of the established church. For a number of years he 
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identified himself with the company at Scrooby, acting as their 
guide and mainstay. 

The position of the congregation at Scrooby was daily becom- 
ing more perilous and more intolerable. When the limit of en- 
durance had been reached they resolved to emigrate to a land of 
refuge and freedom. It is now that the history of the Pilgrims 
begins. In August, 1608, led by Brewster and Robinson, the little 
group of freedom-loving people went to Holland. It is very 
likely that it was Brewster’s suggestion that led them to that land, 
for he had once been in diplomatic service in Holland and conse- 
quently had intimation of their reception. First they went to 
Amsterdam and later to Leyden. Little is known of their short 
stay in the former city. Of their organization and government as 
little is known as of the number emigrated. Robinson undoubt- 
edly was their pastor and inspiration. They must have felt some 
disappointment in Amsterdam for they soon made application for 
leave to settle in Leyden. Here they remained for eight or nine 
years. Despite the welcome which the Dutch accorded them, be- 
cause of their broad views and their spirit of charity and toler- 
ance, they found the life of exiles hard. Many of the emigrants 
returned to England, preferring to suffer persecution at home to 
facing poverty and hardship abroad. The new environment was 
not wholly to their liking and they could not well adapt themselves 
to it. The customs of Holland were not their own. Furthermore 
they desired to remain Englishmen. They soon learned that the 
new surroundings were depriving them of that possibility. Their 
children were drifting into the customs of the young Hollanders. 
They saw that a generation was enough to take from them their 
distinctive character. Intermarriages might dull and soften their 
protests against a ceremonialism, so despised by them, and thus 
unconsciously repudiate that for which they left home. Though 
at peace with Holland they felt they had no identity of interest 
and that it offered no scope for their providential calling. They 
believed it was their duty to lay the foundations of a new church 
and to advance the Kingdom in some new part of the world. 
Their ideals were constructive and required a fair field for ex- 
ercise. So the time could not arrive too soon when they could 
find some sphere somewhere where they might, “with liberty of a 
good conscience enjoy the pure Scripture worship of God without 
the admixture of human inventions and impositions, and their 
children after them might walk in the holy ways of the Lord.” 

Here again is evident the coming together of signal events and 
signal characters. The concurrence of critical events and com- 
manding personalities is a common historic fact. Just at the 
time when the Pilgrims needed a new sphere for the development 
of the ideals that were crowding their minds and urging their 
spirits, a sphere was being prepared for them by men who had 
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little foregleam of what they were doing. At this time, 1617, a 
new interest in American colonies was awakened. Alluring re- 
ports of the fertility and the wealth of Virginia came to England 
and to the Continent. Why should not the Puritans emigrate 
thither and obtain what they sought, freedom of life in its main 
aspects. The idea for removal to America arose and its persuasive 
and promising sway could not be thwarted. After much discus- 
sion between the fearful and the more hopeful, the latter won. 
But then ensued a new period of suspense and disappointment. 
The negotiations for starting a colony in New Egland were pro- 
tracted and unpromising. They appealed for a grant to the 
London Virginia Company and then to the king. The king, as 
customary, was undecided. He was anxious to get rid of the 
Puritans but feared to give to them the rights for which they 
petitioned on account of the prelacy. 

Their bright hopes and sincere efforts were frustrated again. 
Were they to abandon the project? Not in the least. What was 
required, to achieve their purpose, was a new approach, a change 
of plans. So they gave up the idea of a royal grant or patent. In 
its stead they made an agreement with certain London merchants 
who offered to furnish the shipping, on terms all in favor of the 
Company. But they were determined to realize their ideals even 
if it meant great unpleasantness and hardship. This is shown 
by the fact that they were willing to serve seven years without 
reward if they could establish an American state with religious 
freedom. “Were ever men as regardless of personal advantage, 
so single-minded to actualize their dreams at whatever cost?” 
Having found a way, they immediately made preparations for the 
departure. Two ships were procured; the Speedwell, a vessel of 
sixty tons, was bought and fitted in Holland and the Mayflower, of 
one hundred eighty tons, hired and fitted in London. The vessels 
were both incompetent, not only too small to be safe but too 
small also to carry all those of the little becoming church, who 
were eage7 tv make the venture for religious freedom. 

The departure of the Speedwell from Delftshaven, port of 
Leyden, may well be immortalized. To mark the graveness of the 
situation, a day of humiliation was appointed by the church. John 
Robinson who stayed at home to shepherd the remnant of the 
flock gave the farewell address. Those farewell words are so 
significant and gave such a clear expression to the deep truth that 
animated the whole enterprise that it is fitting to repeat them 
again: “TI charge you before God and his blessed angels, that you 
follow me no further than you have seen me follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of 
His Holy Word. I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the 
reformed churches, who are come to a period in religion and will 
go at present no further than the instruments of their reforma- 
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tion. Luther and Calvin were great and shining lights in their 
times, yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel of God. I 
beseech you, remember it—’tis an article of your church covenant 
—that you be ready to receive whatever truth shall be made known 
to you from the written word of God.” Their parting was touch- 
ing. The feelings that welled up are reflected by the letters of 
Edward Winslow, one of the adventurers. 

The Speedwell arrived at Southampton, England, on the 5th 
of August, 1620. There it was met by the Mayflower which had 
sailed from London with the rest of the company. Mardly had 
they started on the trans-Atlantic voyage when the Captain of the 
Speedwell discovered a leak in his ship. They were compelied to 
return to Plymouth, for it would have been hazardous to continue 
with the disabled vessel. The Mayflower took on board the more 
competent and more courageous part of the Speedwell’s voyagers, 
and resumed the journey with about one hundred passengers. 
Thus the perilous voyage began. Men, women and children turned 
their backs to home and friends and their faces to an unknown 
land holding out to them suffering and deprivations; but it also 
promised the priceless privilege of unhindered and undictated wor- 
ship. After a voyage of nine weeks, buffeted by a stormy sea, the 
weary yet undismayed Pilgrims were overjoyed to see Cape Cod 
on the 11th of November. They tried to sail south of it, know- 
ing they had no right to land. A storm prevented them from 
doing so. So they landed and remained until December 6, when 
they began the search for a more promising place for the found- 
ing of a colony. The main reason for this quest is obvious. They 
expected to be an agricultural people, not fishermen, and the sand- 
dunes around Cape Cod, now Provincetown, were not adaptable 
to that purpose. Minor reasons were the lack of fresh water and 
the threats of the captain of the Mayflower. While they were 
searching for fertile soil he became impatient, desiring to return 
to England. Unless the colonists found a place quickly, he 
threatened to sail and to take most of the provisions with him 
to sustain his crew on the return voyage. He feared to sail the 
Mayflower along the shallow and unknown coast lest it be grounded 
and lost. In the hold however was what Bradford in his diary- 
history called “a large shallop.” Concerning the boat in stowage 
he, in his quaint English, says: “They now gott her out & sett 
their carpenters to work to trime her up; but being much bruised 
& shatered in ye shipe with foule weather, they saw she would be 
longe in mending.” 

Finding Cape Cod unsatisfactory, they sailed northwestward 
across the bay ‘towards Plymouth Rock. Fortunately they had one 
with them, “a pillotte Mr. Choppin, who had been in ye countrie 
before.” He assured them of a good harbor somewhere in that 
direction. After hours of sailing they were caught in a storm 
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which endangered their lives. In spite of the thrilling experiences 
they continued until they reached the harbor. Finding it to their 
liking they decided to found there their new home. Before they 
took possession of the land, in order to avoid risks of disorder, the 
adult male were called into the cabin of the Mayflower and signed 
the memorable compact which became the constitution of the 
colony. 

The problems the Pilgrims now had to solve were those of a new 
stttlement. Their neighbors were watchful enemies; their re- 
sources were pitifully meagre; and their daily portion, privations, 
sickness and death. But, beyond that, a new permit of human 
rights, freedom from the tyranny of king and church and the 
privilege to worship God as they pleased were gained. The 
first season in the new home was unusually hard, half of them 
dying from cold, poor food and other hardships. In spite of 
these unfavorable circumstances they were reluctant to return 
home. They had come to stay; to live their faith and to die for 
it. Better times were to come. Hostile nature and unfriendly 
Indians were to become reconciled; winning the latter by diplo- 
macy and the former by mastering it, and thus deriving benefit 
from both. 

Like all communities starting on a religious basis, the social 
policy at the outset was communistic. All the land was the prop- 
erty of the congregation and all labor was expended for the 
common good. The people were conscientious, public-spirited and 
full of mutual helpfulness. That they were thrifty is shown by 
the fact that they paid their debt due England in a short time 
from the proceeds of their fishing and Indian trading business. 
The form of government was of course, a theocratic-democracy. 
It was to rule civil and religious affairs. Church and state were 
one and the same institution; the principles and ideals of the 
church were wrought into civil and social affairs. On this ancient 
platform of God’s law, the colony flourished. It could get no 
charter from the Crown, but it had the greatest privilege to make 
its own laws, form its own institutions and develop a pattern of 
self-government. In 1623 the first code of regulations was writ- 
ten comprising about three pages and was not revised nor sup- 
plemented the first seven or eight years. This goes to show that 
self-government at no time requires a vast formulation of rules 
and restricting principles. The Pilgrims controlled themselves in 
accordance with a model, original, primitive and effective,—one 
that was in harmony with their mode of life and purpose. They 
had elected their governor before they left the Mayflower. The new 
life and conditions did not necessitate a host of under officials. 
Their elections were not blighted by corrupt politics. They knew 
who among them were competent and trustworthy. The principle 
of qualification and proficiency was emphasized and regnant in- 
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stead of political cunning and stratagem so common in our day. 
Every citizen felt the responsibility of government, a conscious- 
ness which has been more or less lost or at least is neglected. Con- 
cerning their government a writer said, “The only colony was 
always a strict democracy ruling temporately and wisely, never at 
a loss to decide on executive and judicial questions, without prece- 
dent, without royal charter.” So it is evident that the religion for 
which they sought freedom and the government that they founded 
were not a matter of names and abstractions but they were a 
spontaneous expression of souls that were pervaded by a vital con- 
sciousness of God and from which scintillated its peace and free- 
dom loving sparks. 

When the Pilgrims left England their Puritan brothers re- 
garded their conduct a violation of the obligations they owed to 
their mother country and to their church. It was time, and ap- 
parent failure on the part of their accusers, that was to vindicate 
them and their policy. History teaches us that the Puritans who 
advocated purification of the church from within learned that their 
ideal was not easily made effective. The more they struggled for 
reform, the more advance ground the high church party took. 
More ceremonies were introduced. Apostolic succession, so repug- 
nant, was more insisted upon. Doctrinal disputes arose only to 
widen the chasm and to make another separation more certain. 
The Puritans had now become strict Calvinists. The ideas ab- 
sorbed in Geneva and through other sources had reached their 
maturity and were in the ascendant. The churchmen on the other 
hand moved more and more to Arminianism. A new program of 
intolerance and persecution was made. Charles I supported the 
established church, being even more lenient to the Catholics than 
to the Protestants. Although issuing no new interdicts on Protest- 
ant worship, he enforced those issued before to the limit. So 
the feeling of separation, though a separation of a different char- 
acter, became more and more imperative. This feeling inspired 
and assured by the success of the more radical and creative breth- 
ren finally gained the advantage. Another break was imminent. 

After a number of attempts to secure a charter to effect a set- 
tlement in New England, they succeeded, set sail and landed in 
Massachusetts, not far from the Pilgrims, in June, 1628. They 
founded the town of Salem, thus making preparations for a per- 
manent stay. Agreeing with the Pilgrims on the necessity of 
a Gospel ministry and the need of the propagation of the Gospel 
light to the natives, they held an election to elect a minister and a 
teacher. Skelton was elected their minister and Higginson their 
teacher. Both of these men were ordained ministers of the Church 
of England. What is significant is that these men voluntarily 
annulled those prerogatives and based their rights to accept the 
calls on their spiritual experience and the suffrages of the breth- 
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ren. Later ruling elders were elected. Thus the church was or- 
ganized—in part on the principle of Presbyterian church govern- 
ment and in part on the principle of independence, in that it was 
self-constituted, recognizing no appointing power above it and gov- 
erned only by the free action of its members. 

And now, on these new shores we find two groups of Sep- 
aratists with a striking semblance between them and yet a great 
difference. Both were Separatists, but they differed in motive and 
in character. The one group left England with the words, 
“Farewell, Babylon! and farewell, Rome!” on their lips and the 
other “ Farewell, England; farewell, dear Church!” The one 
separated from the church in its entirety; the other from its cor- 
ruptions; the one regarded themselves a new creation while the 
others felt that they were still members of the English Church. 
Both felt that they were still Englishmen and desired to remain 
so. They alike agreed in the pursuit of freedom from royal 
edicts as to worship and from ecclesiastical edicts commanding 
doctrines to be believed and forms to be observed. But they dis- 
agreed as to the policy to be pursued to realize those ideals. The 
radical Separatists would tolerate no compromise, recognize no 
hope for reform save that of absolute separation and a new 
beginning. The other group felt that the evils of ecclesiastical 
departure from gospel simplicity and purity could be overcome 
by inward reform and that it might be a Christian duty after all 
to remain in the church and endure persecution. 

The great task of uniting these two groups now appears. How 
were these two conflicting kindred elements to be reconciled? 
They were too nearly alike to stand alone and to retain and to 
continue their distinctiveness. Neither of them in the real -sense 
was a church; both were bands of helpless people in an unfriendly 
country. They started anew like the Apostolic Church at differ- 
ent places,—two independent congregations, one at Salem and 
the other at Plymouth. But they were destined to be reunited. 
The peculiar manner in which they were united and the cir- 
cumstantial incidents through which it was accomplished go to 
show that the social spirit, the sense of dependence and the ob- 
ligations of cooperation and fraternal helpfulness are stronger 
than abstract doctrines and do more to characterize its devotees 
than is commonly admitted. Both groups had their doctrines, 
but more than doctrine was needed to forge out a livelihood, and 
determine their physical and spiritual destiny. It was the wilder- 
ness, the keen struggle for existence which opened a new con- 
sciousness of the indispensable need of social cooperation. They 
needed something tangible, on which to lean and to strengthen 
them. The immediate needs of the human body or spirit usually 
overshadow the various distinctions and peculiarities so greatly 
emphasized when mortal frailties are not vitally felt. Sickness, 
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misfortune or any unfavorable ordeal have caused many a one to 
lean on the arms of those they despired or denounced, when they 
were carried away by a proud self-sufficiency. It is said that sick- 
ness is Salem was the occasion that prepared the way for the 
bringing together of the Salem and Plymouth Colonies, when the 
Salem colony sought the help of a Plymouth physician. So all 
that was needed to throw aside the misunderstandings and bigotries 
and to value each other as Christians of the same pattern was 
fellowship brought through sympathy and help. Henceforth the 
sharp lines were gradually withdrawn and they became brothers 
in a common and sacred cause. The pressure of environment soon 
drew the Salem Puritans toward the principles of the Plymouth 
colony. They even came to them for counsel. Governor Winslow 
states that some of the Puritans came to inquire about the proper 
way to conduct Christian work. So definite and strong was the 
influence of Plymouth that the Salemites not only defended it but 
went further than the Pilgrims had contemplated to go. Their 
attitude of intolerance toward the established church was not only 
in excess of that of the Pilgrims but through their rigidness they 
cast a reflection on them causing later ages to accuse the Pilgrims 
of illiberality and reversion to what they repudiated 1 in the mother 
country. The accusation although apparent is not too well 
founded. It is not altogether certain that they were responsible for 
acts that are accredited to them. The burning of witches, the 
persecutions of Roger Williams, the repression of the Quakers and 
the confusions of Church and State are more easily traced to the 
influence of the later influx of Puritans than to the Pilgrims; for 
it was their unyielding and stringent policy that caused the Pil- 
grims to take steps outward another separation from them. 

The Pilgrim colony existed as a separate state from 1620 to 
1690 when it was incorporated with Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
During these years it was under the leadership of such outstand- 
ing personalities as Carver, Bradford, Standish and Brewster. 

_ Under their guidance the rude churches were built and the wor- 
ship regulated. They made and preserved peace with the Indians 
and endeavored to educate and to Christianize them. Although 
somewhat declining from their lofty ideals which characterized 
the first years of the colony,—nothing can dim the brilliancy of its 
early achievements, nor abate the fact that by creed and institu- 
tion it more than any other colony prepared the way for free, civil 
government and for the extension of Christian ideals and Chris- 
tian institutions. It is not overdrawn to say that free schools, free 
elections, government of, for and by the people and freedom of 
Christian thought and worship had nowhere more mightly champ- 
ions than among the Pilgrims who could give up home and 
kindred and native land to dare a wilderness and suffer its afflic- 
tions and perils in the following of a star of religious and political 
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liberty whose light they had seen from afar. If some other colonies 
were founded in a spirit of adventure, others in the lure of gain 
and still others from political ambition, it will be an everlasting 
glory to the Pilgrims that to build the Kingdom of God among 
men was their one single consuming purpose. 

The movement of the Pilgrim Fathers is very fittingly one of 
the most cherished memories of American and of British Chris- 
tianity. Considering its religious significance it rested on the 
supremacy of Christ in his own church and the sufficiency of the 
Bible for all purposes of church rule and spiritual guidance. It 
did much to restore the elements of a living religion to their proper 
place in the Christian life of England. It left its impress on 
America. And American men are more and more learning to 
treasure the Pilgrim influences and their effect on national ideals. 
Their principles were those of peace. They never left them for 
war willingly and without regret. This early emulation of peace- 
fulness has grown stronger with the history of the States and has 
left its mark in the fact, that America at the beginning of the 
present century had the smallest army in proportion to its popula- 
tion of any nation in the world. Their principles of sympathetic 
helpfulness, peace, self-government and religious freedom which 
they have brought to these shores, have done much to characterize 
our present civilization and our well-being. Their spirits are 
incarnated in the very fabric of our nation. The fathers still 
live in the sons: 

‘¢The Pilgrim spirit is not dead, 
But walks in noon’s broad light.’’ 


We have seen it in the faith and trust which no circumstances 
could shake, in heroic self sacrifice and in entire consecration to 
duty. The great struggle through which we have passed has 
taught us how much we owe to the spirit of the Pilgrims,—the 
noblest ancestry that, to which any people can look with love and 
reverence. Honor then to the Pilgrims! 


LINGLESTOWN, Pa. 





IX. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING To St. LUKE. By the Rev. S. C. Carpenter, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Selwyn College, Cambridge. Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Southwell. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. New York: The MacMillan Company. 

This is a discussion of many of the problems, historical, doc- 
trinal, and exegetical, which arise out of the Third Gospel. As 
such it is well worth careful study. It is a thoughtful and earn- 
est study of the “most beautiful book in the world.” No one, not 
even the trained theologian, can read it without being stimulated 
and helped. The author has carefully studied his subject; and, 
though, as he himself says, there is little that is absolutely new, 
he has carefully worked up his material and presented it in a 
readable form. 

It may not be without interest to note a few of the author’s 
positions. We take the following almost at random. 

The author is a thorough believer in the commonly accepted 
view as to the “ we-sections” of Acts. He holds that where these 
occur we have a sure indication that Luke was a companion of 
Paul. . He rejects without hesitation the theory that Luke can here 
have made use of the travel-diary of some other person. In favor 
of the view that he is using his own travel-diary the author gives 
two reasons, “ (a) The style in which these ‘ we-sections,’ as they 
are called, are written is the same as the style of the remainder 
of the book and of the Gospel. (b) No other person known to 
have been at any time a travel-companion of St. Paul will fill the 
parts.” He, of course, enlarges on both points; and it is diffi- 
cult, we think, for any candid mind to resist the force of his 
argument. 

On the difficult question of the sources back of the Third Gos- 
pel, the author has definite views. He, of course, admits that 
Luke used Mark, and Mark in substantially the form in which 
we now have it. He does not accept the theory of an Ur-Markus. 
The author also believes that Luke had a second document, con- 
sisting of discourse material, now commonly called Q. This 
document was used also by the author of the First Gospel. The 
author agrees with those who think that it is impossible now to 
reconstruct Q. Luke must also have had a third source, which he 
used in the construction of what has come to be known as “the 
Great Interpolation” (Luke 9: 51-18: 14.) Our author inclines 
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to the view that part of the material in this section must have 
been derived from Q., for it is parallelled by Matthew; but he also 
believes that part of it was derived from Philip and his daughters, 
whose guest Luke was for some days on his way to Jerusalem, and 
with whom he was probably on intimate terms during the two 
years of Paul’s imprisonment at Cesarea. And our author fur- 
ther believes that Luke had a fourth source, which he used in the 
composition of his nativity narrative. This source must have been 
a woman or else several women, who had known Mary, the mother 
of the Lord. These may have been the four unmarried daughters 
of Philip the evangelist, whom Luke certainly learned to know 
quite intimately during his stay at Caesarea, and who were almost 
certainly members of the first congregation at Jerusalem. 

We note the author’s position on still another point. He not 
only holds that Luke believed that what he relates in chapters one 
and two of his Gospel are facts; but he himself believes it. Thus 
he says, “ Belief in the Virgin Birth is not essential, if by ‘essen- 
tial’ is meant a preliminary condition. It is not a preliminary, 
but a subsequent and consequent belief. I am sure that it is 
genuinely consequent, that is, divinely intended, divinely taught, 
and true. And I suspect that if it were abandoned, belief in the 
Incarnation would be damaged.” 

Our author calmly considers many of the questions which the 
scientific study of the Third Gospel has brought to view; but he 
does not allow himself to be thrown into hysteria by new theories. 
On many points, like those mentioned above, he calmly discusses 
what the later critical study of the Gospel has advanced, and then 
accepts what the saner criticism has established; but he is not 
a mossback, who simply holds on to what tradition has handed 
down, and who is impervious to new truth. We commend his 
book to all who care to make a careful and critical study of our 


Third Gospel. 
Wo. C. SCHAEFFER. 


MUSHROOMS ON THE Moor. By F. W. Boreham. The Abbingdon Press, 

New York. Pages 280. Price, $1.25 net. 

As the author explains, in his Introduction, he has allowed 
“Mushrooms on the Moor” (the twentieth essay in this collec- 
tion) to “throw the glamor of their name over the entire volume, 
because, in some respects, they are the most typical and represen- 
tative things in it. They express so little but suggest so much!” 
omg then, may be taken as the author’s evaluation of his own 
work, 

Brief sermons on optimism these twenty-five essays are—hav- 
ing, apparently, no other purpose and no other bond of unity. 
They range, in their choice of theme, from “A Slice of Infinity ” 
to “A Woman’s Reason,” from “ Ready-Made Clothes” to “The 
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Corner Cupboard,” from “Mushrooms” to “Onions;” but all, 
alike, lead the willing reader to one inevitable conclusion: “This 
old earth is a pretty nice place to live in; our fellow men and 
women aren’t half bad, after all.” It is, once again, the little, 
ragged silk-mill girl’s conclusion, who sings, on the morning of 
her one holiday in all the year: 


‘¢God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! ’’ 


Now, in the present state of the world—or, at least, of human 
society, which constitutes a very important feature of it—this 
gospel may be, in certain quarters, somewhat difficult of accepta- 
tion ; but our author, from his Tasmanian manse, preaches it with 
all the zeal and enthusiasm of an Apostle to the Pessimists. His 
sincerity is unquestioned ; his eloquence often irresistible, and his 
message a helpful one, perchance, to hearts that would find solace 
for their doubts. 

C. ERNEST WAGNER. 


FLuTes OF SILENCE: MEDITATIONS ON THE INWARDNESS, OF LIFE. By 
Lucius H. Bugbee. Interspersed with Verses by Emily Bugbee John- 
son. The Methodist Book Concern, New York. Pages 173. Price, 
$1.00 net. 

This little volume contains fifteen “ Meditations on the Inward- 
ness of Life.” Pleasant reading they are and, some of them, quite 
suggestive. The author—a spiritually-minded man—is endowed 
with the gift of graceful, persuasive expression, which he uses here 
with good effect. 

We like, particularly, the essays entitled “The Personalizing of 
Life,” “The Quiet of Unquestioning Faith,” “ Persons,” and 
“Cleansed as We Go.” “The Quiet of Unquestioning Faith” 
presents an interpretation of the life and art of Fra Angelico that 
is at once delicate, sympathetic, and wholly satisfying. The pic- 
tures given us of the gentle monk, at work on his frescoes, in the 
cloisters and cells of old San Marco, Florence, are singularly 
beautiful, and will linger long in the memory of the appreciative 
reader. 

The book is only for those who have eyes to see and ears to hear 
the manifestations and messages of the Spirit. 

C. ERNEsT WAGNER. 


A History OF THE GOSHENHOPPEN REFORMED CHARGE, MONTGOMERY 
County, PENNSYLVANIA (1727-1819). By Rev. William John Hinke, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Semitic Languages and Religions in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Auburn, New York. Pages xvii+ 490. The 
New Era Printing Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


This volume naturally appeals only to a limited number of peo- 
ple, but to these it must appeal powerfully, for it is not only an 
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exhaustive treatise of the subject but a masterpiece of historical 
science and art. It will receive a warm welcome from all those 
who are interested in the early history of Pennsylvania, in the 
pioneers of Montgomery County, in the beginnings of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, and in the genealogy of fam- 
ilies and persons of the times and places under discussion. 

The preface contains a concise and comprehensive sketch of the 
history of Reformed Church History in this country, beginning 
with a volume, entitled “ Die Hochdeutsche Reformirte Kirche in 
den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika,” 1846, by the Rev. 
Dr. J. G. Buettner, the first professor of the first Theological 
Seminary in the State of Ohio, and ending with the author’s work, 
preceding this one, “Life and Letters of the Rev. John Philip 
Boehm,” 1916. 

The body of the book is divided into two parts: (1) A history 
of the successive pastorates of the Goshenhoppen Reformed 
Charge, from George Michael Weiss (1727) to the division of the 
Charge and the second pastorate of the Rev. John Theobald 
Faber, Jr. (1819-1833) ; (2) Three church records—The New 
Goshenhoppen in two volumes, Vol. I, 1731-1761, Vol. IT, 1762- 
1832; The Old Goshenhoppen, 1764-1833, and The Great Swamp, 
1736-1833. Each record has a list of baptisms, marriages, cate- 
chumens, burials and communicants. The New Goshenhoppen 
Record, Vol. I, has, also, a list of members. 

The Illustrations consist (1) of a series of nine autographs of 
ministers in the Goshenhoppen Charge, (2) title pages: of a book 
of Weiss against the Newborn, of a circular letter of Reformed 
Ministers, of Pomp’s book against Universalists; (3) nine plates 
which add both ornament and interest to the narrative. ; 

The wealth of material is easily accessible and usable with the 
aid of an index of persons and places. 

It is comparatively easy to summarize the contents of the vol- 
ume but that alone would do scant justice to the author who has 
produced a work that is based largely upon his personal original 
researches for the last twenty years. The reader is captivated by 
the evidences on every page of a marvellous mastery of all the 
available sources in this country and in Europe. The author 
weaves his hard-won data into a narrative that not only holds the 
attention of the reader but gives him the sense of certainty which 
comes from accuracy of statements based upon ultimate sources. 
We question whether anywhere in this country the early history 
of a church or a region has been written with such care, complete- 
ness, and beauty of style. 

The Reformed Church and those who are interested in the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania are deeply indebted to Professor Hinke not 
only for this book but for earlier books from his pen which are 
of equal value. He ought to be encouraged in every way, and es- 
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pecially with the necessary financial aid, to complete his work on 
the history of the eighteenth century of the Reformed Church in 
the United States, which may require two or three more volumes 
of the same size as the one, before us. For it will take a long time 
before any one will be prepared again to write such a history with 
the same facility as the author. We hope that between now and 
1925, the time of the celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Reformed Church in the United States, the works that 
he has already planned may be published. 

While one might write an article on different aspects of the 
book, the space allowed this notice will not permit it. We venture 
to say, however, that the historian and intelligent reader will find 
in it a wealth of material far beyond his original expectation. 

GrorcE W. RicHarDs. 
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